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CURRENT SHOWS AND 


TALENTS AND ONE GENIUS 


F the end and turn of the year is usually 
| a period of petite monnaie in many of the 

art galleries it serves a useful purpose in 
providing a stimulant to the modest collec- 
tor, who dares to open his slim purse at ease 
in exhibitions of small pictures, drawings, 
and prints luringly entitled ‘‘Christmas 
Presents,” ‘‘Under £25,” or “‘Under Ten 
Guineas.”” Even Agnew’s, that home of the 
five-figure masterpiece, on such occasions 
finds room for water-colours and drawings 
which do not even touch two figures. It is 
heartening to think of some future collector 
who will say: ‘‘I started my collection with 
that little Sickert which I picked up at 
Agnew’s in '56’”; and it is delightful to 
record that this has been possible in their 
‘‘Under Ten Guineas” show. The boom, 
however, has been in lithographs and other 
graphic work. So many of the first-rank con- 
temporaries have thus democratised their 
art, and have produced characteristic works 
eminently suitable for the decoration of the 
modern home. The Redfern, for example, 
has an exhibition of nearly six hundred of 
these, at modest prices, although just here 
and there some rare print like Picasso’s ‘*Le 
Repas Frugal’’ or Braque’s ‘‘La Théiére au 
Citron”’ soars into regions which would buy 
an extremely good picture. I can think of 
many things I would rather have for £625, 
for instance, than a copy of Picasso’s 
**Minotauromachie”’; but then I am not a 
Picasso enthusiast. Happily the average 
print price is much nearer £10, and at that 
these things have taken the place which used 
to be held by reproductions of the Old 
Masters. I do not personally subscribe to the 
contemporary horror of the reproduction as 
such, which has contributed to this enthus- 
iasm for prints more closely connected with 
the original artist; but I know this to be 
heresy in the best circles. 

My own preference in the matter of 
spending a comparatively small amount 
would be in the direction of drawings. In 
these one is indeed brought into intimate touch with the 
artist, and especially in the case of the earlier masters can 
feel him at work at his least self-conscious. Alas, even here, 
during more recent times, the consciousness of the market 
and the art dealer has crept in, and drawings have become an 
end rather than a means: delightful still, but with just that 
touch of sophisticated awareness ot the need to appeal to the 
patron, that feeling of being planned for a frame. I like 
the drawing which evokes the idea of the artist talking to 
himself and happening to be overheard. 

One outstanding exhibition of ‘‘Twentieth Century 
Drawings” which, after the manner of XXth-century 
drawings, do not belong to that category is at the Hanover 
Gallery. Practically all the big names are here with fairly 
large-scale works in their characteristic manners, and 
naturally we are not now in the realm of the low-priced. 
Such an exhibition reveals how far art has travelled during the 
period of dominance of |’Ecole de Paris from its humanistic 
to a sheerly cerebral plane. Save for the rhythmic Modigliani 
drawings, one or two portrait studies by Matisse, and one 
daintily coloured joke by Klee, everything here is reduced to 
the straight lines and geometrical conceptions of Cubism and 
its allied theories. It is all taking on a period air. These 
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bottles and guitars and women drawn like bottles and 
guitars have all become collector’s pieces; even, at this 
standard, museum pieces; but I cannot warm to such 
experiments in sterility. Some ruler-drawn lines with one 
section given body by gumming on a piece of newspaper 
does not speak to me of anything nor of any skill even 
though it is called ‘‘Bouteille et Verre,”” signed by Picasso, 
and referred to in one of the multitudinous books on that 
over-publicised artist. 


MODERNISM: THE ITALIAN VERSION 


Strangely I did not have any such feeling of the sterile 
and the dehumanised at the impressive exhibition of modern 
Italian art organised by the Arts Cour.cil at the Tate Gallery. 
This may be because all the paintings, drawings and 
sculptures belong to one collector, Mr. Eric Estorick, and 
that he himself is not attracted to art which is too remote 
from human nature’s daily food. True, there are a few 
purely cubist and abstract works in this exhibition, but I 
tend to think that the modernist movement in Italy has been 
more nearly humanistic than in Paris. This exhibition, 
which is now to go to Plymouth and to Birmingham, gives 
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an excellent résumé of the movement in Italy; although 
“evolution” may not be the right word, for there is a curious 
pendulum motion about it, and a great deal of anarchy. 
Save for the Futurists, who were a sizeable group, and who 
tried to introduce the element of time into painting by 
depicting the movement through space, most of these men 
are playing alone hand. That keeps the art vital and exciting, 
and defies all attempts at neat classification. 

Music plays a large part in Futurism, and in works like 
Balla’s ‘‘Rhythm of the Violinist,”” Carra’s ‘‘Synthesis of the 
Café Concert,”’ or the several Severini ‘‘Dancers,’’ one can 
see the effort to unite a succession of images and moods on 
one canvas. It is not without significance that the largest 
picture in the show is Russolo’s ‘‘La Musica,” with waves of 
colour streaming from the foreground keyboard. I have 
always felt that the Futurists might well have persevered in 
an art form which was trying to move pictorial art into a 
new dimension, but this predilection may be either an 
English prejudice that art should be about something, or an 
echo of acquaintance with that dynamic creature, Marinetti, 
whom I last remember dancing a hornpipe on a very wet day 
aboard a steamer on the Clyde. 

After the Futurists at the Tate we are dealing with 
pronounced individuals and not groups, with Modigliani’s 
rhythmic outlines, with a number of Sironi’s ‘‘Moltipli- 
cazione”’ in which the picture surface is broken up into 
definite departments and we have, as it were, a theme with 
variations. Happily Sironi is a painter with a sensuous 
feeling for his paint, and alike in the ‘‘Moltiplicazioni” and 
in the straightforward landscapes this serves him well. 
Chirico follows ; happiest in the fine ‘‘Melanconia,”’ one of 
those dream pictures of an arcaded piazza; but represented 
also with several of the so-called ‘‘metaphysical” works, all 
angles and biscuits, which evoke that Sitwellian phrase 
“‘hard facts, like biscuits.” Morandi is evidently an 
enthusiasm of this collector, and that Neo-Etruscan Campigli 
whose earth-coloured, doll-like figures have a child-artiness 
outside my personal sympathies. Impressive among the 
pictures is the terrible realism of Guttuso’s “‘Death of a 
Hero”’ to remind us that Realism in contemporary Italy is a 
movement concerned with the realities of death and poverty 
and human strife. Over against this one can set the almost 
playful pattern-making of Bruno Caruso, with his eye for 
the charm of repeated form. 

This exhibition is equally rich in contemporary Italian 
sculpture : Greco, with his classical spirit, some delightful 
small bronzes by Marino Marini, and a fine bronze bust by 
Manzu among them. Altogether, a pleasing anthology of 
art in Italy during the past lively forty years. 


GENIUS AND TALENT 

Two other Arts Council exhibitions are at their own 
gallery in St. James’s Square. One is of the sculpture and 
drawings of Henri Gaudier-Brzeska; the other of the work 
of Robert Bevan. The Gaudier-Brzeska work is thrilling. 
In little more than three years of working life his brilliant 
mind explored half a dozen aspects of form and created 
image after image of men and animals, every one with such 
vitality that we realise the life-force urging it into this shape 
and no other. The Chinese understood just this extra- 
sensory quality, and made of it the first canon of their 
superb art. Gaudier-Brzeska often makes one think of 
Chinese art, especially in the deeply sensitive outline pen- 
and-ink drawings of animals or in such as that of Sophie 
Brzeska. Here, surely, is that First Canon which Hseih Ho 
in the Vth century established, that ‘‘Life Movement of the 
Spirit through the rhythm of Things.”” Whatever changes 
Brzeska made in his style (and not the least remarkable aspect 
of this show is the versatility revealed) this fundamental 
expressiveness manifests itself. We ask ourselves what 
might have happened had his brilliant powers not been 
wasted in the madness of war. 

The charm of that delightful member of the Camden 
Town Group, Robert Bevan, stands beside the genius of 


Gaudier-Brzeska as a beautitul talent quietly cultivated 
through the years. He was a poet of London, and there is a 
nostalgic beauty in these records of the old hansom cabs 
and horses, the horse sales, the long roads of terrace houses. 
The Impressionism of Sickert is behind much of this, but at 
this exhibition we are reminded that Bevan worked for a 
period with Gauguin himself at Pont Aven, and the joyful 
colour and radiant shadows link rather with France than with 
the English group. Bevan had a discerning eye for the 
silhouette, and his compositions should be studied. I hope 
that art students will make sure of seeing these two fine 
exhibitions and realise that there were such artists working 
in England in the early years of the XXth century. 


Post-SICKERT 

The mention of Sickert and his influence upon the 
Camden Town men reminds one that this English variation 
of Impressionism still produces excellent painting. At the 
Wilton Gallery is an exhibition primarily devoted to the 
works of two such artists, Clifford Hall and Bernard Dunstan. 
The works exhibited are mostly small, but none the worse 
for that, since both these painters achieve a jewel-like charm 
with their rich colouring, and their effects of light. Especially 
are they successful in the interiors where the patterns of 
wallpapers and furnishings and the dresses of women build 
up to a pleasing synthesis. 

In this same galaxy, despite the individuality of his style, 
is Henry Lamb, whose work has been showing at the 
Leicester Galleries. He is more subtle in his colour and 
sometimes—as when he paints the portrait of a boy, or in 
those characteristic studies of groups of lads with their 
bicycles gathered in the dusk at street corners—he carries 
his work much further. He belonged to the Bloomsbury 
set which circled around Roger Fry in the days of the famous 
first Post-Impressionist Exhibitions, and was among those 
chosen to show in the 1912 Exhibition. These Englishmen, 
however, were deeply concerned with painting something, and 
net merely with painting. Fashion set against what it called 
disparagingly ‘“‘literary interest” in pictures, and is only 
just swinging back to the sanity of realising that a picture or 
piece of sculpture can be concerned with something in 
nature visually but selectively represented and nevertheless 
be good art. Even great art, as the evidence of the Old 
Masters testifies ; and one need only look at such a picture 
as the portrait of Queen Mary I by Antonio Moro at Sabin’s 
Gallery (of which I wrote last month), or go round the 
Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, to realise this. 

This is exemplified again with any good exhibition of 
those consistently factual and topographical artists, the 
Early English Water-colourists. The current exhibition 
at the Leger Gallery has delightful things in it. Some are 
collectors’ pieces, such as the two Francis Towne landscapes, 
the Rowlandsons, or the Cotmans; but there are many 
most attractive if more modest drawings, such as one by 
Towne’s disciple, John White Abbott. 

The waywardness of contemporary opinion may again 
be illustrated at the Bond Street Gallery, where A. J. 
Munnings is having an exhibition of drawings and paintings. 
As the swashbuckling opponent of modernism it is assumed 
in highbrow circles that Munnings himself is a kind of 
photographic realist with a penchant for horses. Actually 
in this show he more often errs by the sketchiness and 
impressionism of his vision and style—if that is to be 
regarded as error. His eye for the pose and action of a horse 
and rider in movement, even for a bunched group of horses 
moving to the start, is amazing, and an occasional landscape, 
the ‘‘Morston Church” for example, beautiful indeed. 

Lastly, an interesting discovery: Atkinson Grimshaw 
at the Arthur Jeffress Gallery. His date is 1836-93; his 
subjects—streets, docksides, harbours, at dusk or under 
lamplight. The period means that they accept the dictates 
of the eye; but these pictures are full of poetry, harmony, 
charm, and scholarly painting. One wonders how such a 
painter could have been so thoroughly overlooked. 
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SAMUEL MALKIN 


and the “SM” SLIPWARE DISHES—I. 


By HUGH TAIT 





Fig. I. 


HERE are a number of finely decorated slipware 
'T aishes bearing the initials “‘SM” and within the last 

hundred years writers have speculated about the 
identity of the potter who made these dishes and the place 
where they were made. The great collector Solon thought 
they came from a Staffordshire potter, but Hodgkin in 1891 
decided that they were from Cockpit Hill, Derbyshire, and 
Hobson set a lasting seal on them in 1904 in his British 
Museum Catalogue of English Pottery when ‘he attributed 
them to Samuel Meir of Derbyshire. Yet in 1914 two SM 
dishes, lent to the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition, 
were catalogued as ‘‘Staffordshire (?)”” and both Mr. Hobson 
and Dr. Glaisher were on the Exhibition Committee, though 
it was the latter who wrote the introduction on Slipware. 
Then in 1936 Mr. Ernest Allman found the key document 
in a shop in Nottingham—a slipware dish with press- 
moulded decoration representing a clock face inscribed : 
“Samuel Malkin The Maker in Burslam 17(12).” (Fig. I). 
The diameter is 14} in.; the lower left-hand segment is 
restored. Although known to some collectors and students 
of slipware, this dish has never been illustrated until this 
year, nor has its importance been discussed in any publica- 
tion. Six months ago Mr. Allman most generously offered 
it to the British Museum, where it is now exhibited in the 
King Edward VII Gallery. The only previous description 
of the dish appeared in Mr. Ronald Cooper’s* Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of Slipware held at Leeds and Birmingham 
in 1952 to which it was lent by Mr. Allman. The signature 
of this dish proclaims without ambiguity the maker’s name 
and the place where it was made. No one can dispute the 
authorship of this plate, as some do in the case of the Toft 
or the Delft dishes, where they would see the name on the 


The Samuel Malkin dish, 1712. 
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British Museum. 


dish as that of the person for whom it was made. Only about 
the date of the dish is there a possible doubt, but as he 
placed the ‘‘17”’ at the base of the clock hand the eye is led 
swiftly to 12 o’clock and it seems only common sense to read 
the date as 1712. On the sound basis of this key document, 
it has been possible to assign many of the dishes marked SM 
and certain unmarked pieces to Samuel Malkin; secondly, to 
trace in some small degree the story of his life, and thirdly, 
to estimate his significance in the history of Staffordshire 
slipware. 

There are two dated dishes which not only bear the 
initials SM but are very closely related in style to the signed 
clock-face dish. The dish in the Glaisher Collection (Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge) inscribed ‘‘Remember Lots 
Wife Luke 17: 32 1726” is decorated with an architectural 
screen, on the centre arch of which stands the figure of Lot’s 
wife, whilst on either side standing on the lower “‘aisle’’ 
arches is an armless, winged angel blowing a trumpet 
(Fig. II). Nearer the rim on either side of the head of Lot’s 
wife are the initials, “SM”. The lettering on this dish is the 
same as that on the signed clock-face dish and the cherubs 
in the spandrels of the clock face are identical with the 
angels on the Lot’s wife dish. This is the only dish by 
Samuel Malkin that I know of which attempts an architec- 
tural form of decoration, and it is a strange, debased version 
of a style popular in England over a hundred years earlier 
in the late Elizabethan and early Jacobean days. This press- 
moulded dish measures 14 in. in diameter and came from 
the Solon Collection. Another dish from this mould was lent 
by Thomas Boynton to the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition in 1914 (C. 8) and was in the Boynton Sale (Lot 
57) in 1920. Another was illustrated in the Antiquarian in 
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Fig. II. The Lot’s Wife dish, 1726. Fig. III. The Burd in the Hand dish, 1726. 
British Museum. 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Fig. V. The Three Logerheads dish. 


Fig. IV. The King Charles’ Head dish. 
Burnap Collection. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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SAMUEL MALKIN AND THE ‘‘SM’’ SLIPWARE DISHES 


Fig. VI. The Man within the Cumpas dish. Fig. VII. The George and the Dragon dish I 
British Museum. —the earlier version. 


Fig. VIII. The George and the Dragon dish II. Fig. IX. The Three Sun-faces in the Tree dish. 
Burnap Collection. British Museum. 








December, 1929, which was then in Cyril Andrade’s Collec- 
tion; a third was bought by Mr. Tilley in May, 1956, at 
Sotheby’s. 

The other dated SM dish (Fig. III) which is undoubtedly 
by the same potter bears the inscription in a central medal- 
lion: ‘‘One burd in the hand is worth Two in the bush” and 
is in the British Museum. Immediately above the inscription 
is represented a hand holding a bird, and the initials SM rest 
on its back. The remaining surface of the dish is covered by 
the sinuous trailing branches of a “‘bush”’ in which are two 
birds, one on either side. The date 1726 appears at the rim 
near the bottom; the ‘‘17” on the left above the first 
drooping leaf and the ‘‘26” at the corresponding point on the 
right. This obsession with symmetry is a striking characteris- 
tic of all Samuel Malkin’s work. The drawing of the foliage 
on this dish is identical with that on the signed clock-face 
dish of 1712. The same type of lettering and technique 
confirm the stylistic affinities of these dishes. The dish, 
which is the only surviving example known, is 14.4 in. in 
diameter. 

Of the undated dishes marked SM the earliest would 
seem to be the ‘‘King Charles’ Head in the Boscobel Oak”’ in 
the Burnap Collection, Kansas City, U.S.A. (Fig. IV). In 
the treatment of the face and the foliage of the tree there are 
obvious close parallels with the signed 1712 dish. The 
foliage of the ‘‘Burd in the Hand” dish suggests a later and 
more accomplished stage in the potter’s work and so 
provisionally the King’s Head dish may be dated to the 
period about 1712-20. Again for the sake of symmetry 
the potter has separated the initials SM, putting the S at the 
rim on one side and the M on the opposite side. Even at 
this early stage, Samuel Malkin introduces a more elaborate 
form of S into his signature. 

This same elaborate S and the separation of the initials 
occurs on a remarkable and hitherto unpublished dish 
bought through the Glaisher Fund by the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in 1942 (Fig. V). Above the two men seated at a 
small, round table are the words : “‘Wee Three Logerheads.”’ 
On the table is a lighted candle placed between a jug and a 
bottle ; the man on the left smokes a pipe, whilst his com- 
panion raises a goblet to his lips. Although this is an example 
in which Samuel Malkin attempts to render his figures in 
profile yet a comparison of the lettering, the technique, and 
the style with the dishes previously discussed establishes 
this piece as one of his most interesting compositions. Why 
“‘Wee Three Logerheads’”’ when only two men are repre- 
sented ? The answer is to be found in the origin of the design 
—an inn sign. Larwood and Hotten, in their book (English 
Inn Signs, 1951), point out that “‘Wee Three Logerheads” 
is almost certainly a corruption of ‘“The Three Leopards’ 
Heads”’ on the coat of arms of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
“since the three Leopards’ Heads of the Shrewsbury borough 
are still usually known as the Loggerheads.”’ They go on to 
say that an ale-house called ‘“The Three Logerheads,” near 
Mould in North Wales, gave its name to the little village of 
Loggerheads that grew up around it. The inn sign of this 
public house was said to have been painted by Richard 
Wilson, R.A., or according to another account, by David 
Cox, and though much repainted was still hanging there in 
1824. Larwood and Hotten only mention one other village 
called Loggerheads, and that is, significantly, in Stafford- 
shire. It, too, would seem to have derived its name from the 
inn sign and, being only about twenty-five miles south-west 
of Burslem, might well have been known to Samuel Malkin. 
Larwood and Hotten continue, ‘‘By corruption this gives 
rise to a joke which old and stale as it is has not yet lost its 
charm. It represents two silly-looking faces, with the 
inscription— 

“We three 
Logerheads be 


so 


—the unsuspecting spectator being, of course, the third. 


They add that in the XVIIth century scriveners used the 
Logerheads as their trade signs, one of which is known to 
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have ‘“‘We three Logerheads” written underneath the two 
heads. This opens up an alternative explanation for the 
origin of Samuel Malkin’s designs, but as many of his 
designs could well be taken from inn signs (The Burd in the 
Hand, The King’s Head, etc.), it seems more likely that the 
inn in the Staffordshire village of Loggerheads is the source. 
This is the only ‘“Three Logerheads”’ dish recorded. Mr. 
Allman tells me that before the war a Manchester firm had a 
SM dish with a man smoking a long clay pipe with the words 
“I smoke my nose,” but the whereabouts of this dish I 
cannot trace. 

Yet another composition has the figure drawn in profile : 
The Man within the Cumpas (Fig. VI), a dish on temporary 
loan from the British Museum to the City of Birmingham 
Museum. The inscription reads: ‘‘Keep within Cumpas 
and you shall be sure to avoid many troubles which others 
endure.”” Many features of this dish are reminiscent of the 
““Logerheads” dish, not only in the drawing of the man, his 
hands and dress, but in a detail like the triangular ornamental 
motif, which appears under the two seated Logerheads and 
around the inscription and initials of the Cumpas dish. The 
lettering is indistinguishable from that on the dishes so far 
discussed, and although clearly the work of the potter, it is 
difficult to date these two designs. 

Samuel Malkin again attempts to portray his figures in 
profile in two distinct versions of the St. George and the 
Dragon subject. The dish sold at Sotheby’s in May, 1956 
(Fig. VII), is not as well designed as the version in the 
Burnap Collection, Kansas City, U.S.A. (Fig. VIII), and is 
probably an earlier piece. It is perhaps significant that the 
““S” in the initials SM on the earlier dish is in the simple 
form, whilst the Burnap Collection piece has the elaborate 
version. In the latter, the spacing of the figures is more 
skilful and the tail of the dragon is no longer caught up in 
the legs of the horse. The inscription in both cases is framed 
by what can only be described as an inn sign—additional 
evidence of the origin of Samuel Malkin’s designs. They 
both measure 14 in. 

Only one more press-moulded design on a dish marked 
SM is known to me, of which there are at least six extant 
examples. It can be best described as a tree with three sun- 
faces and two birds in its branches, and the British Museum 
dish is illustrated here (Fig. IX). This has, together with the 
other five, a rim—the only instance among these SM dishes 
with press-moulded decoration. But the decoration of the 
rim is only a slip-trailed ornamentation, which differs 
considerably in each case—the trellis pattern of the illustrated 
dish being a favourite motif on the Toft dishes. The British 
Museum dish and the one sold at Sotheby’s in May, 1956, 
now in the Royal Scottish Museum, are the only two with a 
“‘jewelled” effect created by drops of white slip being applied 
over the brown slip. The other examples in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Burnap Collection and the Glaisher 
Collection are the same size as the previous two, 17 in. in 
diameter, but the sixth, belonging to A. C. J. Wall, was 
catalogued as being 16 in. diameter when it was lent to the 
Leeds Exhibition in 1952. The style of the drawing of the 
tree and foliage and particularly of the birds is similar to 
that in the 1726 ‘“‘Burd in the Hand” dish (Fig. III). The 
rigid symmetry of the design, endorsed by the elaborate 
initialling, confirms this as the work of Samuel Malkin 
about 1726. 

Having established nine indisputable works of Samuel 
Malkin, all of a very high standard both in design and 
execution, and all probably made in the first thirty years of 
the XVIIIth century, it is now possible to turn to the records 
of Burslem to discover what is recorded about Samuel 
Malkin, the man. 

1 Members of the English Ceramic Circle at a recent meeting heard a short note 
on the dish and its implications by the author. 


* The author wishes to thank Mr. Cooper for his most generous co-operation, 
particularly his advice on the technical aspects, and also for bringing to the author’s 
notice SM dishes which would otherwise have escaped him. 


(To be continued) 
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CONSTANT TROYON 


By TERENCE MULLALY 


HE reputations of the animal painters Troyon and 

Charles Jacque have, since the Great War, suffered a 

more complete eclipse than those of any of the other 
Barbizon painters. 

At one time Troyon’s often large cattle pictures were 
ecstatically acclaimed and his popularity was enormous. 
But to-day they are generally dismissed as being stilted and 
dull. They have for the time being undergone the fate of 
all cattle pictures, and Troyon, who is primarily remembered 
for them, is regarded as a prosaic observer, and his painterly 
qualities are overlooked. This is unfair. For as Denys 
Sutton has pointed out anent his cattle pictures, “‘there is 
more to them than we are inclined to believe.” Further- 
more, his studies of cattle and other domestic animals 
represent only one facet, albeit the largest, of his work. 

Lamentably, what is to-day forgotten is that Troyon 
could observe nature closely and on occasions paint with 
subtlety. Yet in some of his earliest works, and in a few 
small oil sketches, he shows himself to have been an artist 
of real power. 

Nevertheless it was his cattle pictures that won him 
fame, not only in France but also in England and in America. 
An idea of their popularity can be gained from the fact that 
as late as 1910 his ‘‘Vaches au Paturage”’ was sold in London 
for 5,800 gns. Furthermore, not only collectors were 












































































































Fig. I. ‘‘Autumn Landscape.” 12 in. 


16in. Hazlitt Gallery. 


impressed, for many critics also acclaimed his work. The 
height of his fame came in the 1890’s and in the early years of 
this century, when much that was written about him was 
immoderate. For example, Gabriel Mourey, in an article 
published in Les Arts in 1907, when referring to one of 
Troyon’s canvases of livestock and peasants, wrote: ‘‘Tout 
cela, seul un grand observateur des choses de la nature et un 
grand peintre pouvait le peindre avec cette sfireté et cette 
maitrise.’”” Troyon’s popularity continued into the second 
decade of this century, and critics as various as Léonce 
Benedite, George Moore and Maurice Hamel were lavish 
in their praise. It was not until after the Great War that his 
popularity declined and the powerful influence his work had 
exerted upon academic painting on both sides of the Atlantic 
began to wane. 

Constant Troyon was born at Sévres on August 28th, 
1810. His father was a painter in the Sévres factory and his 
early leanings towards art were encouraged by his family. 
He became an apprentice in the factory and received his 
first lessons in painting from Denis-Desiré Riocreux, who 
was his godfather and also was manager of the Sévres works. 
Riocreux apparently recognised that Troyon was too good 
to become a mere painter upon porcelain and sent him to 
Victor Bertin. But, rather than Bertin, it was Camille- 
Joseph-Etienne Roqueplan who exerted the determining 
influence upon the formation of Troyon’s first style. 

Roqueplan (1803-55) was a painter of subject pictures 
and landscapes in the romantic manner. He had begun as a 
pupil of Abel de Pujol and of Baron Gros. But he was a 
more sensitive and lively artist than these beginnings would 
suggest, and it is significant that Bonington was his fellow 
pupil in Gros’s atelier. For throughout his work Roqueplan 
combined something of Bonington’s direct approach to 
nature with his own essentially romantic attitude. 

Roqueplan took an especial interest in Troyon, advised 
him to go to Paris, and introduced him to the Barbizon 
painters. Troyon was immediately attracted by their work, 
and was effectively influenced by Diaz and Jules Dupré, and 
to an even greater extent by Rousseau. Claretie quotes 
Dupré as saying to Decamps at this time, when referring to 
Troyon: “Je viens de voir un garcgon qui, s’il tient ce qu’il 
promit, deviendra un vrai peintre !”’ 

The influence of the older Barbizon painters upon Troyon 
was extremely happy. In his earlier work, while the quality 









Fig. II. “La Route.” 21} in. x 18 in. 
English Private Collection. 
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Fig. III. ‘Watering Cattle.” 47} in. x 63 in. Wallace Collection. 


of his paint and his feeling for his medium shows how much 
he learnt from Diaz, his debt to Rousseau is even more 
apparent. Not the Rousseau of the overworked canvases of 
his maturity, but the Rousseau who in the Auvergne and the 
Jura produced subtle oil sketches. Under these influences 
Troyon painted a number of beach scenes in which free and 
powerful brushwork combines with a developed feeling for 
atmosphere. 

The most successful of Troyon’s works are his small 
sketches. The best of them, such as ‘‘Autumn Landscape” 
(Fig. I), are brilliantly accomplished. In this particular 
picture he conveys in a masterly fashion a feeling for atmo- 





Fig. IV. ‘“‘Woody Landscape with Woodcutters.’’ 22} in. 273 in. 
Marltorough Fine Art, Ltd. 


sphere ; the air is instinct with moisture, and the qualities 
of foliage and vegetation have been admirably implied. 
It is, in fact, this ability to convey nuances of colour and 
texture that helps to redeem much of his painting, including 
later and larger pictures, such as ‘‘La Route”’ (Fig. II), of 
1860. 

These early works brought him a limited success. His 
first painting to be exhibited at the Salon, a view of the bridge 
at Sévres, was hung when he was only 23. Then in 1838 
he was awarded a third-class medal, to be succeeded in 1840 
by a second class, and in 1846 by a first-class medal. This 
was followed in 1849 by his appointment as a Chevalier de 
le Legion d’Honneur. He also received the Cross of the 
Order of Leopold and was elected a member of the Amster- 
dam Academy. 

The turning-point in Troyon’s life came in 1847-48, 
when he made a journey to Holland. He was deeply im- 
pressed by Dutch XVIIth-century painting, and above all 
by the work of Cuyp and Paul Potter, and, somewhat 
surprisingly in view of the subsequent development of his 
own style, by Rembrandt. He copied the “‘Night Watch,”’ 
carefully noted Cuyp’s rich effects of light, and was much 
struck by Potter’s ““Young Bull,” of which he made numerous 
studies. 

The result of his trip to Holland was that Troyon aban- 
doned pure landscape painting and from 1848 onwards 
began to introduce animals, and in particular cattle, into his 
pictures. For the rest of his life, he died in 1865, he con- 
centrated upon painting pictures in which cattle play an 
important part, and they were to bring him international 
recognition and a considerable fortune. 

Troyon’s cattle pictures are remarkable for their anatomi- 
cal accuracy; for he took great pains and made numerous 
studies of cattle and other domestic animals. He was, in 
fact, an accomplished draughtsman, and even in his later 
works, many of which were rapidly executed, we are aware 
of the sound draughtsmanship and the accumulation of 
knowledge of the structure not only of cattle and other 
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Fig. V. “Cattle in Stormy Weather.” 


animals but also of landscape, that he could always call 
upon. 

In all of Troyon’s best-known pictures, such as ‘‘Oxen 
Going to Plough” and ‘‘Morning,” both in the Louvre, 
cattle play a leading part, and the current aversion to this 
type of picture has led to his being undervalued. In fact, 
many of the virtues of the other Barbizon painters are to be 
seen in these pictures. His effects of light are often subtle, 
and the element of sentimentality, admittedly inherent in 
much of his work, is not unduly obtrusive. But above all 
it is his ability to convey a feeling for the weather that places 
such pictures on a higher level than the work of his pupil 
Emile van Marcke or of other XIXth-century animal painters, 
whose actual drawing of cattle was in some cases as good as 
Troyon’s. A good example of his powers in these directions 
is the “‘Cattle in Stormy Weather” (Fig. V) of 1857, now 
in the Wallace Collection. In it the brushwork is free and 
assured and the play of light upon the white cow has been 
admirably rendered. 

His ‘‘Watering Cattle’’ (Fig. III), a large picture 47} » 
63 in., now in the Wallace Collection, is a happy example of 
one of his later and typical works. The light on the water 
has been painted with finesse, the design is satisfactory and 
the distant landscape skilfully suggested. It is, incidentally, 
interesting to note that the way in which the two trees have 
been silhouetted against the sky is reminiscent of Harpignies. 
On the other hand, his actual handling of his medium was 
sometimes inept. He was a rapid worker and his desire to 
give a brilliant finish to his pictures led him to make extensive 
use of impasto. Emile Michel aptly noted that ‘‘he some- 
times painted too thickly and was so lavish in his glazing 
that in the end he tarnished or hardened his colours” ; and 
Gautier and others also criticised his work in similar 
terms. 

Two instances of Troyon’s less familiar landscapes, in 
which animals are not of prime importance, are his ‘“Woody 
Landscape with Woodcutters” (Fig. IV) and ‘‘Le Canal” 
(Fig. VI). Both are of especial interest. The ‘““Woody 
Landscape with Woodcutters” is presumably a view on the 
edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, for although Troyon 
bought a plot of land on the Boulevard Rochechouart, built 
himself a house and settled down, he frequently returned 





15$ in. » 224 in. Wallace Collection. 


to the country around Barbizon. This picture shows him 
painting with meticulous care, and it points the differences 
between his mature style and that of Diaz and Rousseau, from 
whom, as is suggested by his painting of trees, he nevertheless 
learnt much. His debt to Dupré is also clear. At the same 
time the picture also emphasises how closely his pupil Emile 
van Marcke imitated him. 

“‘Le Canal” (Fig. VI), a mature work of 1860, is highly 
instructive. For it might well be taken for an example of 
some member of the Norwich School, Vincent and Stark 
immediately coming to mind. That certain of the Barbizon 
painters, and Troyon among them, were impressed by Eng- 
lish landscape painting we know ; nevertheless, the whole 
problem of the influence of British painting upon the 
development of naturalistic landscape painting in France 
has hitherto received all too little attention. But, influences 
apart, pictures of this sort, and his small sketches, remind 
us that to-day Troyon is unjustly underrated. 





Fig. VI. ‘Le Canal.” 18 in. 214 in. Hazlitt Gallery. 
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Fig. I. 


(Top): 
century. 
(Below): ‘‘The Music Party,’’ by Watteau. 


Fan leaf by Fragonard. Gouache on chicken skin, finely carved and gilt ivory sticks. French, XVIIIth 
By courtesy of M. Duvelleroy. 


Etching after the painting now in the Wallace Collection. 


Ivory sticks 


with silver piqué and mother-of-pearl encrustations. 
By courtesy of M. Duvelleroy. Fan now in the possession of Mr. R. N. Weil, Cleveland, Ohio. 


the Old Testament as an instrument for winnowing, and 
fanbearers are already pictured on Egyptian tombs of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. The Chinese mention fans from about 
1106 B.c. onward, and they invented flat ivory screen fans 
in 991 B.c. The folding fan was first invented by the Japanese 
about the VIIth century, and it was accepted by the Chinese 
in the XVth century, when it benefited from the miraculous 
workmanship of Chinese craftsmen, who created marvels of 
ivory carving. The ancient Greeks and Romans also knew the 
use of the fan, and the flabellum, often represented as a large 
peacock’s feather fan, was used by the priests during religious 
ceremonies to keep insects away from the sacred elements. 
Through the ages the fan underwent various stages of 


Tite fan has a long and varied history. It is described in 


10 


development—the whisk, the screen-fan, the flag fan and the 
wheel fan (Fig. II). The wheel fan is the most important 
of these, since it is the true ancestor of our folding fan. It 
consists of finely folded hide, parchment or paper mounted 
on two sticks and, when opened, forms a complete circle or 
wheel. This type of fan is possibly of Arabic origin and 
came to Europe via Spain. Records of its existence date 
from the early Middle Ages; it was often used during 
church services, and the specimens which have survived 
date from the XIth and XIIth centuries. From about the 
early XVIIth century the fan was firmly established in 
Europe, and though there were a few isolated instances of 
resistance, its use was generally and widely accepted. Thus 
the art of fanmaking began to develop and to flourish, reach- 
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Fig. II. (Top left): Engraved ‘‘Games fan,’’ showing the Virtues on one side of the leaf, the Vices on the other, with questions and answers 
pertaining thereto. Plain ivory sticks. French, about 1830. 


(Right): Circular “‘Wheel’’ fan. Green silk leaf (removable) and ormolu handle which unscrews to serve as case for the folded leaf. English, 
c. 1840. 


(Bottom left): Interesting fan with small compartments in the pandches, containing vinaigrette, ivory comb and nail-file, ivory writing tablet, 
mirror and miniature sewing outfit (including scissors). Guards and sticks, carved, of sandalwood, leaf of black silk, top part of leaf made of 
gauze for better vision, embroidered with a flower design in yellow and beige. French, about 1850. 


ing its zenith during the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries. the leaf destined to adorn his sticks, and rarely was the 
Fanmaking was a specialised industry. A Guild of Fanmakers _ painter afforded a glimpse of the sticks on to which his work 
was founded in France as early as 1678, and in England a_ _— was to be mounted. For this reason there are instances where 


charter was granted by Queen Anne in April, 1709, establish- the most excellently done leaf and the most intricately 
ing the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers which, a year decorated guards and sticks fail to satisfy because they 
later, could boast a membership of 266, and exists to this day. lack a uniform beauty of design. 

There are two distinct types of folding fans: those The painting of the fan leaf was generally left to those 


which are mounted, that is to say, they consist of sticks on | who were specialised and experienced in this field, and it 
to which the leaf (made of vellum, parchment, chicken skin, was, so to speak, outside the province of a great master to 


paper, silk, etc.) is mounted, and those which have no leaf, decorate a fan. Doubtless, well-known artists like Watteau, 
but where the sticks broaden towards the top in a similar Boucher, Angelica Kauffman and others did occasionally 
manner to the guards, so that we obtain a stiffish semi- design or paint a fan, and the fans by Watteau and Fragonard 


circle ; these are called brisé fans. The sticks of a brisé fan, | shown in Fig. I have been attributed to these masters by the 
which can be pierced or fretted, inlaid, painted and decorated = most reliable authorities. In certain instances the leaves have 
in all manner of ways, are held together at the foot by the —_ been especially painted to adorn the sticks, and vice versa, and 
usual pin or rivet, and at the top by a threaded or glued __ there are fans in which the subject or theme of the leaf is 
ribbon, which allows them to fold and unfold in a similar communicated to its individual sticks. Such fans are rare, and 
manner to the leaf fan. The guards (Fr. pandches) of the fan were usually made for a select clientele such as, for instance, 
are more solid than the inside sticks (Fr. brins) and receive the fans of Marie Antoinette. Many of the sticks were 
the most elaborate treatment. imported, especially from China, but the Western fan-stick 

An important fact, not often realised, is that the making makers soon lent ivory carving their own individual crafts- 
of the guards and sticks was carried out by a completely §manship, and with the abundant variety of materials available 
separate industry, the industry of fan-stick makers, whereas _ to them they invented ingenious methods of decoration which 
the cutting, folding and mounting of the fan leaf presented a are unequalled in any other type of small art. Not only were 
complicated and skilled process for which chiefly women _ sticks made of ivory but also of tortoise-shell, bone, fragrant 
were employed. Thus the fan-stick maker was never to see imported wood, metal and mother-of-pearl which, due to 
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its brittleness, is one of the most difficult media to work with. 
These varying materials were not only decorated by carving 
but they were inlaid with precious and semi-precious stones 
and materials. There were gold and silver encrustations 
(gold and silver leaf being applied very thickly into previously 
shaped hollows), and a most attractive form of decoration 
called piqué, often seen in Italian as well as in French fans, 
and consisting of tiny gold or silver pins which were pressed 
into previously drilled holes. 

From the Japanese the Western fan-stick maker learned 
something of the art of metal encrustation and inlay, for the 
Japanese have a unique mastership of metal treatment, and 
have created metal alloys which glow in an astonishing range 
of beautiful colours—red, green, gold, grey, blue and black. 
With these metals the Japanese work as a painter with a 
palette, and their fans are inlaid and encrusted in a magnifi- 
cent way, showing landscapes, flowers and animals, often in 
quite natural colours, on the guards and sticks (Fig. III). 

A further interesting development in the Western art of 
fanmaking can also be credited to the influence of the 
Japanese. Their particular knowledge and treatment of 
lacquers has inspired the most important and certainly the 





Fig. IV. An exceptionally fine Louis XV Vernis Martin fan, show- 
ing the Abduction of Helen of Troy. The decoration on the guards 
and lower part of the fan is in the Chinese style. 

By courtesy of M. Duvelleroy. 


Fig. III. Pastorelle. 
Brisé fan painted in 
gouache. The ivory 
sticks are adorned 
with metal flowers 
and bees; decora- 
tions on the guards 
and base of the fan 
are in the Oriental 
style. A fine ex- 
ample of Japanese 
influence. French, 
late XVIIIth cen- 
tury. 
Schreiber Collection. 


most sought-after fan decoration of the XVIIIth century— 
the brisé fan en Vernis Martin. The Vernis Martin was a 
transparent varnish of most durable quality. It would resist 
unfavourable climatic conditions, thus not only protecting 
the painting with which the brisé fan was embellished but 
also preserving and retaining the glowing original colours. 
This varnish was invented by a secret process by the two 
Martin brothers, professional coach and cabinet lacquer 
workers, who lived in Paris and flourished there from about 
1720 to 1758. A Vernis Martin fan constitutes one of the 
most valued possessions of the fan collector, and such fans, 
if they are originals, are not easily bought. The sticks of the 
Vernis Martin fan gradually lost all fretting and pierced 
decoration ; they remained plain and unadorned so as to 
give all importance to the painted decoration. The painting 
is usually divided into two parts—upper and lower—perhaps 
so as to give the illusion of sticks and leaf. Generally, 
the character of the two decorations differs: the smaller, 
lower part of the semicircle presenting a scene of Oriental 
aspect (as do the guards), whereas the main theme consists 
of mythological or historical scenes, painted in glowing 
colours with much rhythm and movement (Fig. IV). 





Fig. V. French Empire fan in cream satin with net insertions and 
gold sequins. Carved ivory sticks with silver-gilt ornamentation. 


By courtesy of G. and D, Toynbee-Clarke, 
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Fig. VI. A very fine three- 

band Cabriolet fan of the 

Louis XV period, showing 

pastoral scenes. The sticks 

re richly carved ivory and 
painted. 

By courtesy of M. Duvelleroy. 


Vernis Martin fans have been much imitated, even in 
modern times. Often they are quite well done, and those 
made in Holland are of particularly fine quality. I have seen 
modern imitations quite recently ; they all seem to belong 
to the same workshop and many are even signed. They are 
pretty to look at but without any artistic merit whatsoever. 
A great deal of experience is required to distinguish the 
genuine article, although there are some distinctive features, 
such as the style of decoration and the ribbon at the top, 
which is usually painted with a tiny, decorative frieze, to 
harmonise with the general decoration of the fan. However, 
this is by no means proof of genuineness, since imitations 
may be very exact. On the other hand, the fan may have 
been repaired, the ribbon renewed or the decoration in poor 
condition due to careless handling. The Vernis Martin fan 
never extends to a full semicircle ; it can be opened only 
to an angle of about 120 degrees. 

The fan, during its development, presents a true mirror 
of the spirit and fashion prevalent at the time of its manu- 
facture. At its most elaborate during the baroque and 
rococo, there are some characteristics to be found which, 
though none without exception, help to determine the age 
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Fig. VII. Mourning fan. Black gauze fan worked with gold 

spangles with concealed portraits of Louis XVI and his family, and 

inscription “Vive Le Roi.’’ Plain wooden sticks. French. Late 
XVIIIth century. 


Schreiber Collection. 
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of a fan. For instance, whereas the XVIIth-century (Louis 
XIV) fans and the early XVIIIth-century (Louis XV) fans 
show one large painted scene on the leaf, the late XVIIIth and 
early XIXth-century fans present scenes divided into 
cartouches or medallions. The main subject or motif is 
usually placed in the centre of the leaf, whereas the two 
smaller, less important, cartouches or medallions are chosen 
to fill in the sides. 

Sticks also have their own characteristics. Up to the 
late XVII Ith century they have usually rectangular shoulders 
and the guards have straight tops, but towards the end of the 
XVIIIth century and during the XIXth century the sticks 
graduate from slightly rounded to definitely * rounded 
shoulders. Early XIXth-century Dutch and English brisé 
fans often show a curious similarity. Made of bone, ivory or 
tortoise-shell, they have a typical, perpendicularly pierced or 
fretted decoration, giving a rather lacy effect. The guards 
and sticks have no shoulders at all, but the tops of the 
individual sticks and guards are rounded, often to a point. 
Louis XIV and early Louis XV sticks present a complete 
entity of decoration on each individual stick. However, 
during the late Louis XV period, a single design or scene is 





Fig. VIII. Blonde tortoise-shell fan with unusual shaded ribbons. 

The sticks are decoratively painted with forget-me-nots and in the 

centre the fan shows a view of the Bay of Naples; on the reverse 

side an eruption of Vesuvius during the night. The guards are 

carved and gilt, and decorated with cut steel ornaments. Italian, 
about 1810. 
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Fig. IX. Gipsy fan. 





Stipple engraving (uncoloured), after J. D. Northcote’s “The Village Mistress,’’ mounted 


on ivory and wooden sticks with gilt and painted handles in original case, made by “Clarke and Co., Fanmakers, at 
their warehouse, the King’s Arms, near Charing Cross, Strand, London. Inventors of the much esteemed sliding pocket 


tfan. 


presented, spreading over all the sticks of the fan. Even 
when the sticks do not touch each other and show gaps when 
the fan is opened, the design is still carried over from one 
stick to the other. 

Hand-painted fans had always been an expensive article, 
and as the demand increased constantly during the XVIIIth 
century the problem was adequately solved by printing and 
engraving fan leaves. The English Provision Act of 1735 
ensured that the name and date of publisher and publication 
be duly endorsed on the leaf, though this was sometimes cut 
off during mounting. Such printed fans were often exquis- 
itely hand-coloured, and mostly mounted on plain wooden, 
bone or ivory sticks, doubtless to save costs. Despite this, 
printed and engraved fans can often be quite valuable, 
according to their historical significance. They showed 
scenes of topical interest and often served for amusement or 
as souvenir, such as some of the fans printed during the 
French Revolution, or those gaudy-coloured Neapolitan fans 
showing eruptions of Etna or Vesuvius. A whole series of 
divertissements developed. There were games fans (Fig. II), 
puzzle or mystery fans, mourning fans, wedding fans and 
opera fans, such as the Covent Garden Opera House fan 
showing the seating plan of 1797 (published by N. Cock). 

The early X[Xth century may not have been so elaborate 
in style as the baroque and rococo, but it presents the fan in its 
most harmonious mood. Leaf and stick often emerged from 
the same workshop, and with the renaissance of the classical 
style the fan lost its picturesque quality in the true sense of 
the word. There were fewer painted or picture-fans ; 
spangles or paillettes, already much favoured during the 
previous century, were at the height of fashion. Applied to 
the fan leaf, their design showed the prevalent classical 
motifs, which harmonised perfectly with the guards and 
sticks. As clothes became scantier fans dwindled in size, 
measuring from about seven inches down to the diminutive 
length of three and two inches. The materials used for the 
leaf were silk, lace and gauze, exquisitely embroidered and in 
the most delightful colour shades—pink, mauve, yellow, 
green, pale blue. The most charming and dainty trifles are to 
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Schreiber Collection, 


be found amongst the fans of this era, resembling glittering, 
exotic butterflies (Fig. V). 

In Victorian times the fan gained in size and sometimes 
attained outrageous dimensions. The ostrich feather fan 
in various colours enjoyed great popularity ; tortoise-shell 
and mother-of-pearl were preferred for the use of sticks and 
guards. 

Some of the best-known artists of this era designed and 
painted fans. One of the most notable of these was an 
Englishman—Charles Conder. A highly gifted artist, he 
specialised in painting on silk, but all his fans are now in 
private collections. The late Frank Brangwyn also designed 
some attractive fans, and amongst the many others who did so 
were the French artists Charles Détaille and Rosa Bonheur. 

There are also some amusing curiosities. Lorgnette 
fans, for instance, are interesting, though nowadays they 
chiefly exist in museums. Peephole fans are sometimes 
erroneously called lorgnette fans, but the true article is the 
one with a real magnifying lens or quizzing glass either 
inserted in the fan or attached by a hook to the handle. These 
fans were mostly brisé or circular wheel fans, usually made of 
tortoise-shell and inlaid with paillettes of mica. The fashion 
for lorgnette fans was carried to such extremes that, in some 
curious instances, the whole idea was reversed and some of 
the early lorgnettes were encased in carved ivory handles 
simulating the guards of a fan. 

The French Louis XV cabriolet fans can be very beautiful 
and are exceedingly rare. The leaf consists usually of two or 
three parts, presumably reminiscent of the wheel of a 
cabriolet, and it often shows scenes depicting this vehicle 
(Fig. VI). 

Some fans, particularly those dating from the early 
XIXth century, show not only two but four different 
pictures, according to the way in which they are manipu- 
lated, and a little later still we find fans containing secret 
compartments (Fig. II) or hidden messages, visible only 
to the initiated (Fig. VII). 

Such fans are interesting to the collector as curiosities, 

(continued on page 20) 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY DECORATORS. 


IV.—Bird Iles 





Fig. I. 


Dining-room in a London flat, 1954. Colour 
carpet, pale sage green ; curtains and upholstery, cyclamen. 
Lattice work in natural bamboo shades framing the brilliant 
sub-tropical landscape. The table is a solid piece of plate 


HERE is sometimes a tendency to believe that interior 

decoration which is not whole-heartedly in the grand 

manner is not decoration at all. It is inevitable to-day 
that most of the work done should be on a modest scale, but 
that does not mean that it need be lacking in distinction of 
style. In old houses, the decorator is often helped by the 
presence of at least some agreeable architectural features 
and by rooms of reasonable size and proportions ; the style, 
whether grand or humble, is fixed within broad limits, and 
the decorator’s task thus made easier. With the decline of 
domestic architecture in the present century, his problem 
has become more challenging, and he is often faced with a 
setting that is at best barren, and sometimes demanding 
radical structural alterations. 

The illustrations here have been chosen to illustrate 
work of this kind. In each of these rooms a handicap had 
to be overcome, and from the stylistic point of view the 
decorator has had a free hand. None of them possessed fine 
windows, chimney-pieces, ceilings, or other features, whether 
period or not, which would have indicated the nature of the 
treatment they were to receive. Something had to be made 
out of nothing, or less than nothing. It is not suggested 
that the results are great decoration; but one can here 
observe a certain unity of style, the evidence of thought and 
imagination in design and finish, which is far above the 
utility and the mass-produced. 

Mr. Bird Iles, like so many others, came to decoration 
from architecture. Although he has never been wedded toa 
particular style or period, much of his work has a contem- 
porary slant. Before the war he was very interested in 
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glass, painted and silvered in tone almost identical with the 

carpet. This, with the curtains taken right across the end, 

and the indirect lighting, have a widening effect in a rather 
small, narrow room. 


furniture design, and he both designed and executed a 
number of pieces in what was then called the ‘“‘modern” 
style. The war put an end to this, and the incidence of 
purchase tax has since made the production of individual 
pieces of high quality furniture virtually impossible. Some 
work of this kind is, however, still being done. In the 
recently completed dining-room (Fig. I) all the furniture was 
designed by Mr. Iles, and if the standard of furniture design 
is not to drop to an even lower level than at present, it is 
important that this should happen more frequently. Modern 
materials offer unlimited scope, and it is nonsense to say that 
craftsmanship is dead. In the present example, the use of 
bamboo is interesting, for in America, where they are more 
alive than here, though perhaps with less discrimination, to 
new ideas in decoration, a vogue for a kind of streamlined 
oriental style has been sweeping the west coast. 

One illustration (Fig. III) has been included of a room 
executed by Mr. Iles in 1936. Comparison with the others 
makes clear the remarkable change of style in the intervening 
twenty years. The extreme austerity of the pre-war decora- 
tion was partly due to economic factors, but partly also to a 
perhaps exaggerated notion of the virtues of simplicity. Yet 
it has undoubted merits, and its severity is over-emphasised 
in a black-and-white photograph. The subsequent change 
has consisted not so much in more crowded or more complex 
schemes as in a more elaborately patterned treatment of 
surfaces. The same underlying principles are applied, but 
the post-war years have seen increasing use of ingenious 
lighting, stripes, lattice, painting and bold textiles, by all of 
which decoration has been greatly enriched. 
































Fig. II. Sitting-room/Hall in a country house, 
1955. Colour: walls and ceiling white ; floor, 
dark oak; carpets, white; curtains, sea green 
with pink, blue and white in the design ; fire- 
place, verde antico marble. The small photo- 
graph shows the room as it was. The rafters on 
the walls and ceiling have been plastered over, 
only the moulded beams originally meant to be 
shown having been left. To some eyes, perhaps, 
this conversion of a dark and heavily over-tim- 
bered hall into a light, cheerful room, will seem 
almost too successful. 





Fig. III. Bedroom, 1936. 
Colour: walls and ceiling, 
white ; carpet and curtains, 
nigger brown; upholstery 
and the bedspread, tomato ; 
cushions, gold. This ingeni- 
ous combination of two small 
rooms with the bed placed in 
front of the old fireplace, and 
the windows linked by the 
curtains, has now a curiously 
dated look, especially in the 
detail. But it is an effective 
example of its kind. 
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Fig. V. Bedroom, 1947. 
Colour : walls, oyster; carpet, 
mushroom; chintz, brown 
with the pattern in pinks, 
blues, greens and cream. In 
this small and unpretentious 
room a feature has been made 
of two ordinary divan beds, 
which had to be placed in 
front of the fireplace as being 
the only space available. A 
large headboard panel was 
fixed against the chimney 
breast with a half tester, and 
the whole covered with floral 
chintz so as to make the most 
of the design. The bedside 
curtains extend back on either 
side of the chimney breast to 
form hanging wardrobes. 








Fig. IV. Bedroom in a country house, 1955. Colour: wallpaper with pale green back- 
ground, creamy lattice and grey ivy pattern ; ceiling, pink and white striped paper with 
grey, cord border ; carpet, cedar rose ; curtains and covers, grey. A narrow bedroom 
with a portion of the ceiling under the roof slope. The effect of an awning has been given 


by carrying the roof slope round the other sides and using latticed paper. The light 
treatment is enhanced by the carved bedhead, mirror, and light fittings finished in 
antique silver leaf. 





OLD 


1. JAMES DEACON (fl. 1771). Landscape with Figures. 
Monochrome wash, 202 X 305 mm. 


James Deacon is represented by three drawings in the 
Cottonian Collection, of which this is the most important. 
This drawing and another are variations of the same theme, 
an idealised landscape of a town surrounded by trees, seen 
across an ornamental water and with figures, naked or in 
classical dress, in the foreground. All three drawings show 
Deacon’s characteristic minute style—a sign, perhaps, of the 
training of his miniaturist father. 

James Deacon was a friend of Charles Rogers—‘‘his 





















Fig. I. JAMES DEACON. Landscape with Figures. 


MASTER DRAWINGS—VIUL. 


Four Drawings from the Cottonian Collection, Plymouth 





faithfull friend and benefactor’ he described Rogers in a 
letter of 1771—and worked with him at the Customs House. 
These drawings were probably gifts as there is no mention 
of any payments to Deacon in Charles Rogers’ accounts. 
The drawing reproduced here seems to have been 
executed entirely with the brush after a first lead roughing 
in. The town, with its classical buildings, dominated by a 
vast, rocky citadel, is in delicate greys, the middle distance— 
the water, on the banks of which horsemen are riding, is 
also in light tones, but the foliage of the foreground trees 
and bushes is in dense, velvety blacks. In the group of trees 
to the left, behind a term of Mercury, a group are practi- 
sing archery, two arrows having pierced the target that 
hangs from the large, dark tree which frames the drawing 
on the right. To the right a draped figure walks, 
reading or perhaps sketching the two figures in front of 
him. In the immediate foreground a naked youth leans 
against a boulder; a snake slides away in front of him. 
The drawing bears Charles Rogers’ collector’s mark, CR 
in cypher. 


2. G. B. CASTIGLIONE (1616-1670). Abraham Send- 
ing Away Hagar. Oil colour, on tinted paper, 283 x 
410 mm. 

There were nine drawings by Castiglione in Charles 

Rogers’ collection, all biblical subjects, of which six were 

sold in 1799 and three remain in the Cottonian Collection. 


Fig. II. G. B. CASTIGLIONE. 
Abraham Sending Away Hagar. 














OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 











Fig. III. W. VAN DE VELDE. A Ship in Rough Weather. 


There are records of two groups of acquisitions only amongst 
his accounts—two drawings bought at William Kents’ sale 
for £1 13s. in June, 1767, and two more acquired in 1778— 
“Two Drawings by Castiglione framed £4 4s.’”-—no source 
given. It is not possible to tell if the Hagar belonged to 
either of these groups as the three surviving drawings bear 
no sign of any collector’s mark other than the CR cypher. 

The XVIIIth century had a taste for Castiglione—see the 
judicious appreciation in Pilkington’s Dictionary ; just as 
they had for Berghem. Castiglione like Berghem was 
decorative and unpretentious—a master of the pastoral, 
particularly of nomads and their herds in movement. How 
well he could capture movement and make it eloquent can be 
seen in this drawing in the baroque swirl of Abraham’s 
draperies, his gesture of command as he sends Hagar and 
Ishmael to the desert and in Hagar’s stumbling movement of 
utter rejection, contrasted with the hovering sweep of the 
angel above her. The shepherd figures of Abraham’s family 
in the background have an agreeable horny roughness—they 
look like real shepherds (unlike the smoothened toga’ed 
creatures of Coypel’s engraving of the subject after Castig- 
lione). And as well as being able to convey the earthy, 
workaday quality of his herdsmen, Castiglione was equally 
able to make his flying angel convincing—not as a highly 
majestic or spiritual conception perhaps, but as a drawing 
actually suggesting a body caught up in the air, in a rush of 
wings and draperies. In this drawing Castiglione has only 
managed to include one of his animals—a very characteristic, 
melancholy, drooping-eared hound. 

The engraving by Coypel, which is in the Cottonian 
Collection, repeats the composition of the drawing with 
minor changes—in the position of the onlooking shepherds 
for instance, of which the third, the face seen in the back- 
ground, is left out of the drawing altogether, and in the 
increased emphasis on the architectural setting—which in 
the engraving crowds out the sky entirely and becomes more 
strictly classical in character. 


3. WILLEM VAN DE VELDE, Junior (1633-1707). 
A Rising Storm (A Ship in Rough Weather). Pen and 
wash, 162 xX 285 mm. Inscribed: W.V.V. P. 1703. 
Collections: Nathaniel Hone, Charles Rogers. 

In 1767, Charles Rogers’ accounts have the entry ‘‘For 
drawings at Mr. Hones sale £19. 10. 6d.”, so that this Van 


Fig. IV. P. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG. A Sea Storm 


de Velde drawing was probably acquired then. It seems to 
have been a favourite drawing, as of his ten Van de Veldes 
(nine were sold in the sale of 1799) it was the one chosen for 
reproduction in A Collection of Prints in Imitation of Draw- 
ings—a collection in which few of his own drawings appear. 
The mezzotint for the IJmitations was made by Charles 
Phillips in 1770, eight years before the book was actually 
published, with a title from Ovid Met. XI 480: 

Mare sub noctem tumidis albescere coepit 

Fluctibus ; et praeceps spirare valentius Eurus. 

Of Van de Velde Charles Rogers wrote, ‘‘The Tenderness 
of his wash no one has come near, unless it be Stefano della 
Bella, and his Clouds frequently vanish into that Air in 
which they fleet.”” Van de Velde’s ‘‘tenderness’”’ and his 
feeling for the mood of the sea is particularly apparent in this 
drawing, its main beauty lying in the subtle differences of 
tone, separating wet sky from heaving wet sea and in the 
almost Chinese economy with which the ships are put in and 
the driving force of wind and sea conveyed. The drawing is 
late, made four years before Van de Velde died, full of years 
and honour, at Greenwich in 1707. Much sought after during 
his lifetime, his paintings and drawings were equally to the 
taste of English XVIIIth-century collectors of drawings— 
Charles Rogers owned facsimile engravings, for example, of 
Van de Veldes from the Earl of Bute’s and Richard 
Houlditch’s collections as well as a Van de Velde painting 

(continued overleaf) 
























A SHAFT FROM APOLLO'S BOW: 


HE phrase, with all its weight of incredulity, amaze- 

ment, and implied disapproval, is one of my childhood 

memories. It evokes a picture of my mother, safely 
entrenched behind her own shining mahogany, greeting, 
say, the advent of the motor-car, or what was then called 
‘flying-machines,” as my father read to her a report of 
such untoward happenings. The alienating ‘“‘They” clearly 
dissociated her from such innovations. 

In the world of art one is occasionally driven to quote the 
idiom as the avant guard makes yet another advance into 
chaos and old night. What else, indeed, can be said when the 
Jackson Pollocks express themselves by giving their wet 
paint on some giant canvas a few resounding smacks with 
the palm of the hand? Now Salvador Dali has invented 
‘‘Bulletism.”’ This latest essay in aesthetic method consists 
in firing a burst of lead pellets at the surface of a lithographic 
plate and printing the resultant lines, splashes, and holes as a 
work of art. The first of these modern masterpieces of the 
fortuitous even has a name: it is called ‘‘Don Quixote.” 
It might be imagined that this was an oblique reference to 
crazy romanticism and waywardness; but a more cogent 
reason lies in the fact that Dali is engaged on illustrating 
(not with an airgun) an edition of Cervantes’ masterpiece 
of which the first copy is to cost £10,000. In these circum- 
stances it is understandable that he wishes it to go with a 
bang. 

“‘Bulletism’’ examined on this level may be equated 
simply with advance publicity by an artist who can claim to 
be an expert at least in this. If so, it can be dismissed as 
mere vulgarity, as when he arranged to be carried into one 
of his exhibitions in a glass cube by a bevy of pretty girls, 


Otp Master Drawincs—VIII. (Continued from page 19.) 


of his own. A painting (after Van de Velde) and a drawing of 
shipping also in the Cottonian Collection—both by Samuel 
Scott, show how potent Van de Velde’s influence was on the 
marine artists of XVIIIth-century England. 


4. P. J. pp LOUTHERBOURG (1740-1812). A Sea Storm 
—Hero and Leander. Pen and bistre with touches of 
white, 250 x 365 mm. Inscribed : P. J. de Loutherbourg. 


This is one of a pair of drawings commissioned by 
Charles Rogers in 1772, the year after de Loutherbourg 
first arrived in England. The other drawing to the pair was 
A Landstorm—Horace. It seems likely that the drawings 
were ordered in imitation of a pair Charles Rogers had 
already seen, as de Loutherbourg, writing to report progress, 
makes a comparison with ‘‘Mr. Blaquiere’s land storm” 
which, he points out, cost ‘‘15 guineas” “‘tho’ not so compli- 
cated”’ as the Rogers version, but as Charles Rogers was 
Blaquiere’s friend, he undertook, nevertheless, not to charge 
more than fifteen guineas a piece for each drawing. There 
was, de Loutherbourg observed, ‘‘a great deal more of work 
in them than he thought when he undertook them.”’ The 
drawings were finally delivered to Charles Rogers in August, 
1772—Hero and Leander on August 13, the Horace on the 
18th. Loutherberg’s receipt for the thirty guineas—paid 
through Mr. Blaquiere—exists, for ‘‘deux desseins au Bistre, 
blanc et Encre de la chine representant |’un hero et leandre 
et l’autre Horace dans son jardin!” 

The drawings show a typical fin-de-siécle approach to 
their subjects—subjects respectably classical enough, but 
given a violent and dramatic treatment in keeping with a 
period of taste turning from the rational and reasonable to 
the Gothick and romantic. The Sea Storm, particularly, 
shows a storm sublimely awful by the new picturesque 
standards. In technique it is elaborate, worked up, unlike 
the crisply drawn brief, topographical notes de Louther- 
bourg often made of actual places. Under the livid light of a 
moon shining through a gap in the storm wrack and the 
guttering torch from the castle tower, Hero from the battle- 


“What They Do Get Up To” 


and we could blame such goings-on to his prolonged stay in 
the United States where even earnest presidential elections 
need to be enlivened by such irrelevant tactics. 

This particular nonsense, however, goes deeper, and 
touches some maladies of contemporary art itself. There is, 
for instance, the assumption that a modern artist with a 
reputation can enhance it by any kind of tomfoolery, that 
everything he does must be important. In the absence of 
real standards we are hypnotised by réclame. Dali is by no 
means a negligible artist. He is a draughtsman, a painter who 
can use paint, a man with ideas and beliefs to express. 
One would have thought that his reconsecration to the 
Roman Catholic Church would have given serious purpose 
to his art. In face of this real standing we might have hoped 
that all this titillation of the gossip columnists would be left 
to... well, to artists more handy with a gun than with paint- 
brush and pencil. 

More dangerous still to fundamental values is the idea 
that art can be produced by any chance means, without 
intelligent or emotional guidance. There may be an argu- 
ment that an artist who doodles is handing over his activities 
to the subconscious, and that Freud has a word for it. 
Klee, “‘going for a walk with a line’”’ as he himself expressed 
it, may not always be led up the garden path. Even the paint- 
smackers have been earnestly defended by the kind of 
psychiatrist-cum-art-philosopher who will defend anything 
as smacking at the dictates of a hidden psyche ; and Freud 
probably has a word for that too. But blazing away with a 
blunderbuss does not seem to give the psyche much oppor- 
tunity to express itself. Nor is it likely to cause art to be 
treated as an activity which commands respect. 





ments sees the lifeless body of Leander borne towards her 
by a breaking wave. Despite the “‘paste board rocks’’ of 
which Doctor Wolcot accused de Loutherbourg and his 
metallic colours (‘‘brass skies and golden hills’ the Doctor 
called them) this drawing has an almost hysteric force, a 
highly charged, theatrical quality. Hero herself, like an 
operatic Valkyrie, about to break into lament, makes a 
wonderfully dramatic figure in a drawing which shows that 
de Loutherbourg’s training as a scene painter had given him 
an excellent sense of theatre. 
The drawing is marked with Charles Rogers’ CR mark. 


Mary PETER. 


THE ART OF THE FANMAKER (Continued from page 14.) 


though the connoisseur will in the first instance look for 
beauty and quality of design and craftsmanship. A well- 
balanced design of stick and leaf, a uniformity of the whole, 
can be more rewarding and pleasing than a fan in which 
sticks and mount, however elaborate, fail to harmonise. 

Chinese mandarin fans are amongst the most attractive 
and amusing types of Oriental fans and are not too difficult 
to find, since they were imported in fairly large quantities 
about a hundred years ago. They are made of carved ivory 
or lacquered sticks, and crowded scenes are painted in bright 
gouache on the paper leaf. The figures are clothed with 
real Chinese silks, glued on carefully, and the faces and 
sometimes also the hands consist of tiny ivory ovals, exqui- 
sitely painted in miniature. Usually, these mandarin fans 
are still found in their original boxes and the leaf is always 
decorated on both sides. Their value is rated by the number 
of figures shown, and some have as many as a hundred figures 
on each side. 

Some fans are valuable because of th precious materials 
used in their manufacture and others because they were 
made by famous artists. Both these facts are combined, for 
instance, in the work of Carl Fabergé, who created 
exceptionally beautiful fans for the Czarina of Russia and 
other ladies of the Russian Court. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


PORCELAIN: 1956 


ACH year the more inquisitive ask one another whether 
3 prices can rise still higher, and each year there is a note- 
worthy advance to be recorded. The past year has been 
no exception, and those who bought and collected the right kind 
of porcelain can have little reason to be sorry. The operative 
phrase is “* the right kind,”’ for not all have shown by any means 
such a satisfyingly meteoric rise as the productions of the long- 
lost Midlands factory, Longton Hall ; without doubt “‘the right 
kind of porcelain’’ for 1956, and quite possibly for 1957 as well. 
Late in June a pair of double-lipped leaf-pattern sauce boats 
realised £750, but the climax came in October when the collec- 
tion formed by Dr. and Mrs. Statham was dispersed. On that 
occasion a rare melon-shaped tea-pot fetched £650; a bowl, 
cover and stand ‘“‘formed of overlapping leaves,” £600; a 
melon-shaped sugar-bowl and cover, £500 ; a pair of groups of 
a negro and a Turk, each leading a rearing horse (a similar pair is 
in the Schreiber Collection), £950; and a pair of tureens in 
the form of melons, complete with covers and stands, £900. 
Comparisons are rightly considered odious, but it may be 
recalled that in the Wallace Elliot sale in 1938 a melon sugar 
basin and cover, sold together with a ‘‘very uncommon” two- 
tier sweetmeat stand, fetched no more than £18. 

No less buoyant are the recent prices of Chinese porcelain 
of the familiar export types. Services with armorial bearings, 
in the so-called Lowestoft style, being particularly in demand, 
and those with less obviously European affiliations also stimulate 
competition whenever they are offered for sale. The Mandarin 
example, shown here, is of the latter type, and when it is 
realised that the two tureens at the foot of the illustration would 
fetch some £50 apiece an idea can be gained of the valie of a 
service running to 300 or 400 pieces. 

It must be admitted that certain kinds of porcelain (and 
pottery) showed a fall in price during the year, but that is a fact 
for grim acceptance and not to be discussed openly; any 
comment might be premature in view of the ever-present hope 
that a rise may shortly occur. 


THE BOWCOCK NOTEBOOKS—V 


Last month’s Causerie contained brief notes on some of the 
men and women mentioned by John Bowcock among his 
memoranda for the year 1756. The list was not then exhausted 
and the following remain to be discussed: Kentish, Williams, 
Legg, Morgan and Beswick. 

The name of Kentish was borne by at least two men who 
might have claimed the distinction of having been noticed by 
Bowcock. John Kentish was a jeweller in Pope’s Head Alley, 
Cornhill, and Eustace Kentish,’a broker, was at Catherine 
Court, Tower Hill. The premises of the former would have 
been near the Bow warehouse in Cornhill, and those of the 
latter close at hand to Messrs. Weatherby and Crowther. It 
would appear most probable that the first-named was the man 
against whose name was noted: ‘“‘mandrill coffee-pot.”” The 
XVIIIth-century jeweller dealt largely in china of all types, a 
tradition that is still to be observed. 

There would seem to be a possible confusion over the name 
of Williams, which has never been an uncommon one. Between 
the years 1749 and 1762 there are records of four china-shops in 
the occupation of ‘“‘Thomas Williams,’”’ although it cannot be 
stated for certain that they belonged in turn to the same man. 
The addresses were: (1749) Vere Street ; (1756) The Golden 
Fan, Marylebone Street, Golden Square; (1758) “Oliver 
Cromwell’s Drawing Room, facing Craigg’s Court, near the 
Admiralty,”’ Charing Cross ; and (1762) the Great China Shop, 
corner of St. James’s Street. Nightingale notes that Thomas 
Williams was appointed agent for the Derby manufactory in 
1758, and reprints an advertisement announcing this fact, and 
that the Charing Cross premises were due to be demolished 
sometime after April, 1758. A Thomas Williams was announced 
as having been adjudged a bankrupt in the London Gazette, 
November 6th, 1784. 

Under the date of May 15th, Bowcock noted : “‘Recd. a pair 
of birds on pedestals, to be painted for Mr. Legg, corner of 
Birchen Lane.” Thomas Mortimer’s invaluable Universal 
Director, issued in 1763, records ‘‘Leaver Legg, Woolen Draper, 
Cornhill,” who was, doubtless, the man referred to in the 
notebook. 
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Part of a Chinese porcelain dinner-service, last quarter of XVIIIth 
century. See Porcelain: 1956. 


Thomas Morgan was in partnership with John Fahy until 
Michaelmas, 1752. Some of his stock was sold by auction in 
1783, and included ‘‘Old Chelsea, Worcester, Derby, Bristol 
and Salopian.’’ His address was given as “‘late of Dover Street, 
Piccadilly.’ 

The last of the five names given above is that of Beswick. 
John Bowcock recorded: (July 24) “‘Recd. and gave Mr. 
Beswick receipt for £107 12s. od. in full to Sept. 1755, for 
Weatherby and Crowther. J.B.’’ Again, Thomas Mortimer 
provides a plausible reference with the entry of ‘“‘Beswick, John 
& Co., CAROLINA MERCHANTS, at Mr. Dickin’s, Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street.”” It would appear from this that Weatherby 
and Crowther had sent goods to Carolina, but before residents 
of the eastern seaboard of the United States begin ransacking 
their attics for early Bow it should be remembered that the firm 
most probably did not deal only in the wares of that factory. 
However, the actual scope of their business must await further 
investigation. 


STOP THIEF ! 


“On Saturday last, in the Evening, a Person dressed in a 
blue Negligee, and black Cardinal, went to Mr. Turner’s, a 
China Shop in Bishopsgate-Street, and desired to see some 
Patterns of Glasses; and, after looking at Several Sorts, said 
none of them would suit her, but took care to slip two or three 
in her Pocket ; which the Master of the Shop immediately 
missing, pursued the Thief, and delivered her to a numerous 
Mob who found several Things in her Possession, such as 
Millinary and Haberdashery Wares, &c.”” From The General 
Evening Post, April 22nd, 1756. 





Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic interest. 
Letters should be addressed to The Editor, APoLLO Magazine, 
10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 








Pras from an artistic point of view I do not consider 


that the paintings and prints of cockfighting can 

compare with other sporting pictures such as hunting, 
shooting, coursing and fishing, which often have as a back- 
ground the splendid English countryside. 

How far we can call cocking a sport depends on what 
definition we give to the word sport. The dictionary gives 
us as a definition, ‘“‘that which amuses or makes merry.” 
The late Guy Paget, in Aspects of British Art, gives us his 
version, which some may find preferable. It is where ‘‘man 
sets his wits and strength against nature with or without the 
assistance of animals.” 

However, in whatever terms cocking is described, there 
can be no question that at the height of its popularity it was 
a pastime which appealed to almost every class of individual. 
It was known to the ancient Greeks and to the Romans, and 
established itself in this country in the early Middle Ages. 
Fitzstephen, in 1174, described how London schoolboys 


Fig. I (above). 


COCKFIGH TING 
IN ART 


by Captain Jack Gilbey 


brought every Shrove Tuesday ‘‘cocks of the game to their 
master and all the forenoon they delighted themselves in 
cockfighting.”’ 

But it was no doubt the fact that one could make bets 
on the issue that gave the greatest fascination to the pastime. 
We see evidence of this in the diary of Samuel Pepys, who 
witnessed one of the mains. ‘‘But Lord!” he writes, ‘‘to 
see the strange variety of people, from Parliamentman to 
the poorest 'prentices, bakers, brewers, butchers, draymen 
and what not; and all these fellows one with another cursing 
and betting. It is strange to see how people of this poor 
rank, that look as if they had not bread to put in their mouths, 
shall bet three or four pounds at a time, and lose it, and yet 
bet as much the next battle, so that one of them will lose 
ten or twenty pounds at a meeting.” 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica the most 
famous main in England took place at Lincoln in 1830, 
between the birds ot Joseph Gilliver, the most celebrated 
breeder of his day, and those of the Earl of Derby—seven 
birds a side—stakes 5,000 guineas the main and 1,000 
guineas each match. Gilliver won 5 matches to 2. His 
grandson was also a breeder, and the blood of his cocks 
still runs in the best breeds of Great Britain and America. 
Another famous breeder was Dr. Bellyse of Audlem, the 
principal figure in the great mains fought at Chester in 
Race Week at the beginning of the XIXth century. His 
favourite breed was White Pile, and ‘‘Cheshire Piles’’ are 
still much fancied birds. 

From the same source of information we learn that 
before 1536 Henry VIII built a cockpit in St. James’s 
“‘Fields” or Park (near what is now Birdcage Walk) —open 
ground which the King had added to the precincts of the 
Palace at Whitehall. Cockpits became numerous in London. 
The three which attained chief notoriety were situated, 
respectively, in Jewin Street, Shoe Lane, and St. Giles in 
the Fields. The last was, late in James’s reign, converted 
into the Phoenix or Drury Lane Theatre, and stage plays 
alternated there with cockfighting matches. 

In his memoirs A Frenchman in England, 1784, Francois 
de la Rochefoucald relates. ‘‘One of the games which I 
reckon amongst the games of chance and one at which the 
English play a great deal and lose a lot of money is cock- 
fighting. It is conducted in this way: they have a large 
round table covered with a carpet, and two cocks are set 
upon it.’”” This is the only occasion in which I can find a 
main being carried out in this manner and seems to indicate 
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Fig. IV. After J. ZOFFANY, 
R.A., 1791. Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s Cock Match. 


that the Count was a spectator of a match which took place 
in a private dwelling. 

Sometimes mains took place in a loft, access to which 
was by a ladder. When all the spectators were assembled, 
the ladder would be pulled up so that no unauthorised 
person could interfere with the proceedings. 

In Wales, as well as in England, cocking mains took 
place regularly in churchyards, and in many instances often 
inside the churches themselves. There was hardly a town 
in the kingdom without its cockpit. 

It was only natural that so popular a pastime should 
have interested the artists of the day, but examples of their 
work, whether it be original paintings or prints, are 
extremely scarce at the present time. 

Probably the name of Ben Marshall comes first to mind 
where prints of cockfighting are concerned. The pastime 
was associated with racing and both these sports were popular 
at Newmarket, where this artist was frequently a visitor. 

There are two beautiful engravings in mezzotint by 
Charles Turner after Ben Marshall, entitled, ‘‘The Cock in 
Feathers” and ‘The Trimmed Cock,’ which were published 
in 1812. These show the cock in all his feathered glory and 
ready to give battle. Fig. I shows a painting of ‘“The 
Trimmed Cock,’”’ by Ben Marshall, dated 1827. In this 
guise his perfect symmetry and air of splendid virility is 
exemplified to a marked degree, and it seems sad to reflect 
that so fine a bird—trained, surprisingly enough, with all 
the lavish care and affection given to a racehorse—should 
be doomed to so short an existence, as the vanquished in 
these mains did not survive to fight another day. 

Earlier by half a century and rather larger than Marshall’s 
‘The Cock in Feathers,” are two paintings of cocks attributed 
to Allan Romboult, which I saw some years ago (Figs. II and 
III). These I thought particularly artistic, colourful and 
attractive. 

Very different from an artistic point of view were the 
popular prints of four and six plates depicting various scenes 
in a contest with such captions as ‘‘Set To,” “‘At Grips,” 
“Knock Down” and ‘‘The Death,” to give one example 
from the brush of Henry Alken in 1818 (Fig. V) . Others 
who drew sets in a similar vein were Samuel Alken in 1822 
and Newton Fielding in 1853. In all these cases beyond 
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the two cocks there were no further details shown. Still 
their rarity and antiquity make these prints coveted posses- 
sions at the present time. 

Perhaps the best-known representations of a cockfight 
are two versions of a painting by John Zoffany, R.A., of a 
match which took place at Lucknow in 1786, known as 
Colonel Mordaunt’s cock match. The original version was 
painted in India, where the artist spent some years from 
1783 onwards : the subject is a match between the birds of 
the Nawab Wazir Asaf-ud-Daula, for whom the original 
was painted, and of Colonel Mordaunt, a British member of 
his staff and commander of his bodyguard. 

The second version, which is better known from the 
fine mezzotint engraving made in 1792 by Richard Earlom 
(Fig. IV), was painted, after Zoffany’s return to England, for 
Warren Hastings, the retired Governor-General of India, at 
whose country seat, Daylesford House in Worcestershire, it 
remained for many years: it afterwards passed into the 
possession of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

One interesting aspect of the two paintings is the number 
of individual portraits which they contain. Colonel 
Mordaunt and the Nawab, with arms extended towards 
each other, are the principal figures: others are Colonel 
(afterwards General) Claud Martin, a well-known character 




































Fig. VI. By WILLIAM 
HOGARTH. 1759. A 
Cock Fight. 
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in India, and Zoffany himself, who may be seen under the 
canopy on the right, with his arm over the back of a chair. 

Two engravings of considerable interest and merit are 
of the Royal Cockpit in Birdcage Walk, the name of which is 
preserved in that of Cockpit Steps leading down into the 
Walk from Old Queen Street, near the eastern end of Queen 
Anne’s Gate. 

The earlier of these two is an engraving made by William 
Hogarth in 1759 (Fig. VI); it shows a typical Hogarthian 
assembly, a mixed group of spectators such as Pepys had seen 
at the Shoe Lane pit nearly 100 years earlier. The central 
figure, a blind man who is being relieved of some of his 
money, is said to have been Lord Albemarle Bertie, the 
second son of Peregrine (Bertie) 2nd Duke of Ancaster and 
Kesteven and Marquis of Lindsey. He appears also in 
Hogarth’s well-known painting, ““The March to Finchley.” 
Nan Rawlings, whose portrait, in which she holds a large 
cock, hangs on the wall, was a well-known ‘‘cockfeeder” 
(trainer) of the time, commonly called Deptford Nan, or 
sometimes the Duchess of Deptford. The mysterious 
shadow on the floor of the pit serves as a reminder of the 
cockpit custom that one who did not pay his betting losses 
was drawn up in a basket to the roof of the building. The 
defaulter in this case is offering his watch in payment. 

The second and later engraving is a reproduction of a 
coloured aquatint by Thomas Rowlandson and Pugin in 
R. Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, first published in 
1808-10 (Fig. VII). The figures were drawn by Rowland- 
son, who, like Hogarth, had here a subject very much to his 
taste, a motley crowd described by the author of the Micro- 
cosm as ‘‘a collection of peers and pickpockets, grooms and 
gentlemen, bon-vivants and bullies.”” Much of the masterly 
freedom and exuberance which characterised Rowlandson’s 
drawing has, however, clearly been lost in the process of 
engraving. 

Quite apart from the actual contest between the two 
cocks, these three engravings after Zoffany, Hogarth and 
Rowlandson have an additional interest in their portrayal of 


the human element, which brings them into the category of 
conversation pieces. 

Though it may not be our good fortune to own, or to be 
afforded many opportunities to study, the prints of this 
popular old pastime, we are nevertheless constantly 
reminded of it in many of the terms of expression in use 
to-day. 

In his introduction to Sport in Olden Time, Sir Walter 
Gilbey writes ‘‘No amusement, no occupation has furnished 
the English language with so many current expressions. 
‘Cocky’; ‘cocksure’; ‘cock of the walk’; ‘that beats cock 
fighting’ ; ‘live like fighting cocks,’ bear their origin on the 
face of them. We use some phrases unconscious of their 
source, but their origin is not less clear: ‘battle royal’ still 
describes a general quarrel ; ‘pounded’ is still used on the 
turf in its old cockpit sense of hopelessly beaten. And ‘to 
die game’ is surely a cocking phrase.” 
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Furniture at the Wallace Collection 
Wallace Collection Catalogues. Furniture by F. J. B. Watson. 360 pp. 


HIS work provides a great deal more than is usually 
T understood by the term ‘“‘catalogue.” It is, in fact, 

by far the most important publication on the subject 
of French furniture available in the English language. The 
present model of the Wallace Collection catalogues was first 
worked out by the then keeper, D. S. MacColl, and his 
assistant, S. J. Camp, for the new armour catalogue published 
in 1924, and the very high standard of cataloguing then 
introduced has been more than maintained by Mr. Watson 
in his new work. Apart from the catalogue itself, it includes 
an introduction to the collection which is, in fact, a valuable 
study of the history of French furniture in the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, and three essays on the operation of the 
two guilds concerned with the production of fine furniture 
in Paris and on the French royal inventories, respectively. 
Each of these essays contains material which is essential 
to the understanding of French furniture and which has not 
hitherto been published in this country. 

The collection of French furniture at the Wallace Collec- 
tion is not only one of the richest and most representative 
in the world, it has the additional interest of including an 
exceptionally high proportion of pieces from one or other 
of the former French royal palaces. By a fortunate chance 
the most detailed records of the French royal mobilier, 
which were maintained during the XVIIIth century up to 
the Revolution, have survived almost in their entirety. 
These records give details of date of ordering and of delivery, 
a description of the piece, name of the cabinet maker and 
other craftsmen concerned, information as to placing in 
the royal palace and as to all subsequent movements. 
Mr. Watson has had access to these records and is therefore 
able to give a complete account of the history of the royal 
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. Book-cabinet by Levasseur. 


By J. F. HAYWARD 


120 plates. 10s. ; bound 16s, 


pieces from the date of their production up to the Revolu- 
tion. A vast amount of research in auction sale records and 
among the papers left by the family has enabled him in many 
cases to follow the vicissitudes of the furniture after the 
Revolution until its acquisition by the Marquess of Hertford. 

Apart from the preservation of the inventories of the 
Mobilier de la Couronne, French furniture is far better 
documented than English; firstly, because the French 
ébénistes were, by regulations issued in 1741, generally 
required to sign their works, and secondly, because the 
records of the French guilds have survived and we can 
obtain details of the careers of the individual makers. By 
combining these two sources it is possible not only to 
attribute furniture to particular makers but also to date it 
with some measure of accuracy. The French cabinet- 
makers did, in any case, achieve a much more personal style 
than their English contemporaries. Whereas most English 
cabinet-makers seem to have worked with one eye on the 
latest pattern book, the French ébéniste was less tied to 
printed designs and was free to work out his own personal 
style. In spite of the immensely high standard of crafts- 
manship of the best French furniture of the XVII Ith century, 
we learn from Mr. Watson’s catalogue that the French 
XIXth-century cabinet-makers were fully capable of match- 
ing it. The fourth Marquess of Hertford was so eager to 
possess certain pieces of furniture of prime importance, of 
which, however, there was no possibility of obtaining the 
originals, that he had exact copies made. These copies 
were mostly produced by Parisian ébénistes in the 1870's 
and 1880's, but the excellent copy of the Boulle writing- 
table made for the Elector of Bavaria was supplied by a 
London firm, John Webb of Cork Street. Of two of these 
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pieces Mr. Watson says, “‘Without a knowledge of the 
existence of their prototypes and in the absence of certain 
variations from the originals on which Lord Hertford himself 
insisted, it would be excusable to mistake either the copy 
of the Electoral Bureau (No. F.461), or that of the Bureau 
Louis XV (No. F.460) for an original creation of the XVIIIth 
century.”” It was not only the skilled cabinet-makers of 
Paris or London who, it seems, were capable of reproducing 
the highest quality French XVIIIth-century furniture ; 
we learn that the superb book-cabinet (No. F.389) which is 
a pair to No. F.388 (Fig. I), signed by Levasseur, one of 
the foremost cabinet-makers of his time, is probably the 
work of Russian craftsmen, the serfs of Prince Koucheleff- 
Bezborodko. Perhaps the most remarkable ot the copies, 
if such indeed it be, is the corner cupboard (No. F.276) 
(Fig. II) en suite with the signed Riesener piece (No. F.275). 
This seems to be fully the equal of the Riesener piece, and 
yet in view of the absence of any signature on it, and also 
of the circumstance that the Journal du Garde Meuble 
refers only to one corner cupboard by Riesener and not a 
pair, it is catalogued as possibly of XIXth-century 
construction. 

Another difficult problem upon which this catalogue 


Corner Cupboard. Possibly XIXth century. 


throws a great deal of light is that of dating Boulle furniture. 
Here we have to deal with a style which continued almost 
uninterrupted by passing changes of fashion throughout 
the XVIIIth century, and then, with a brief interval during 
the Empire, on into the XIXth century. It is true that in 
the early XVIIIth century Singeries took the place of the 
more formal late Baroque scrollwork in the marquetry, but 
later in the century designs of acanthus foliage came back 
again and continued to be favoured throughout the return 
to fashion of Boulle during the reign of Louis XVI. While 
there were changes in the treatment of the marquetry, the 
heavy gilt bronze mounts, first introduced towards the end 
of the XVIIth century, and based on the designs of Jean 
Berain, continued in use throughout the following century, 
and are still to be found in the form of after-casts on English 
copies of Boulle made in the Regency period. The Boulle 
workshop itself was not large; Mr. Watson speaks of it 
having employed some twenty assistants, a very small affair 
in comparison with the four hundred employed by a success- 
ful London XVIIIth-century cabinet-maker such as George 
Seddon. However, a great many other cabinet-makers took 
up the Boulle manner, though, as the result of their use of 
mounts of standard pattern, there is little difference between 
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FURNITURE AT THE 


the Boulle of one cabinet-maker and the next. In view of 
the great luxury of the French court, it is surprising that 
Boulle marquetry should have been composed, along with 
rortoiseshell and gilt brass, of so humble a metal as pewter. 
One would have expected silver to have been used for this 
purpose, the more so as its high polish would have contrasted 
far more effectively with the dark ground than so lifeless a 
material as pewter. Large quantities of silver furniture were 
made originally for the palace of Versailles, but all was 
destroyed during the reign of Louis XIV, not long after it 
had been made, in order to provide coin to pay for Louis 
XIV’s wars. This so-called silver furniture was actually 
made of thin sheets of silver embossed or engraved and then 
nailed to a wood carcase. Though a menuisier was doubtless 
ommissioned to supply the soft-wood frames, the production 
of such furniture came within the province of members of 
the Goldsmiths’ guild, who in France as elsewhere jealously 
cuarded their exclusive right to use precious metal. It is 
probably to some inter-guild dispute that we should look in 
order to find the explanation of the use of pewter instead of 
silver on Boulle turniture. In order to employ silver, it 
would probably have been necessary to hand over the furni- 
ture to be finished by a goldsmith or to undergo conditions 
of supervision that the guild of menuisiers-ébénistes were 
not prepared to accept. Mr. Watson states that the silver 
table-top in the Victoria and Albert Museum, a few pieces 
in Denmark and some in Russia, are ‘‘almost all that survives 
to recall the appearance of this sort of furniture.”” There 
seem, in fact, to be no French pieces surviving, as the table- 
top in the Victoria and Albert Museum is attributed to a 
Dutch silversmith, the various pieces in the Castle of 
Rosenberg are by Danish or German silversmiths and those 
in Leningrad by English. The list of surviving silver 
furniture could, however, be considerably expanded. There 
are the two suites of table and mirror at Windsor Castle 
presented by the City of London to Charles II and William 
III respectively, as well as a third mirror and a pair of 
guéridons. There is a suite of silver furniture at Knole, a 
table at Ham and, turning to the work of Augsburg silver- 
smiths, there is the imposing series of three chairs, four 
guéridons, two tables and two mirrors made for various 
members of the Brunswick family, all of which were displayed 
at the Brunswick Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1952. A suite of silver tables and guéridons, 
also of Augsburg work, were, before the war, in the Dresden 
Schloss. 

Mr. Watson gives us the first adequate account in English 
of the making and characteristics of French ormolu, but 
even he admits that in the final resort it is not possible to 
distinguish between an XVIIIth-century original and a first- 
rate XIXth-century copy, unless, of course, guidance can be 
obtained from such details as machine-made screw threads. 
Even the screw thread cannot always be relied on to provide 
a final answer, since XVIIIth-century pieces have sometimes 
been reassembled with new screws and, by the mid-XVIIIth 
century, mechanical aids were available that made it possible 
to cut an extremely exact thread. Some idea of the excellence 
of XIXth-century reproduction and restoration work on 
ormolu can be gathered from the present state of the signed 
Caffieri chandelier (No. F.83) (Fig. III). This chandelier 
was severely damaged at the Pantechnicon in the fire which 
destroyed a considerable part of the Hertford collection. 
According to someone who saw it after the fire, this chande- 
lier ‘looked like scrap iron” ; repaired and regilt by Juste 
Fréres some seventy years ago, it is now no longer possible 
to see any trace of damage. 

Whereas the English cabinet-maker seems to have 
bought such furniture mounts as he required by the gross 
from the brass-founder, the French cabinet-maker regarded 
the mounts as an essential part of the design of the piece. 
As the mounts were made not by the cabinet-maker but by 
the fondeur-ciseleur, and were often specially designed for a 
particular piece of furniture, we have in French furniture 
the joint production of two or more artists. The success 
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Fig. III. Chandelier, bronze, chased and gilt by Caffieri. 


of their co-operation is quite remarkable. It is, however, 
interesting to learn that the mounts on furniture made by 
Charles Cressent, which are certainly among the most 
lively and original ever conceived, were designed and made 
by Cressent himself, a circumstance which led to frequent 
disputes with the guild of fondeurs-ciseleurs. 

It is often assumed that XVIIIth-century ormolu can 
be recognised by its original gilding, but Mr. Watson has 
discovered that ormolu was often regilt in the XVIIIth 
century. Whereas it is still possible to distinguish electrolytic 
gilding from the original, it is a fallacy to think that XTXth- 
century mercury gilding is necessarily different in appearance 
from that of the XVIIIth century. It is also wrong to think 
that XIXth-century finishing was necessarily coarser than 
that of the preceding century ; it could be just as fine, and, 
in fact, some of the XIXth-century mounts in the Rocaille 
manner can be recognised as being later because they are 
finished with a degree of precision that was not introduced in 
France until the time of Gouthiére, who worked, of course, 
in the Louis XVI manner. 

This is a work that will run through many editions, and 
it may be worth while noting for inclusion in the second 
edition that the clock (No. 1010-1882) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is another copy of that on the Boulle 
writing-table of the Elector of Bavaria, of which F.461 is a 
version. The coat of arms on the example in the museum 
has been removed. 

The catalogue is completed with two indexes, a glossary 
of terms and a bibliography which includes not only books 
but auction sale catalogues and articles in art magazines. 





PARIS NOTES 


THE GUGGENHEIM PRIZE 


ATURALLY enough the exhibition and judging of 
N the entries for the Guggenheim Prize at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne caused a good deal of stir and not a 
little acrimonious dispute. From nearly a hundred entries 
in this final section the four from which the winner was to 
be selected were: Hans Hartung, who had previously won 
the regional prize for Europe and Africa; Vieira da Silva, 
also Europe and Africa; André Beaudin, France (regional 
prize won by Marcel Gromaire) ; and Ben Nicholson, who 
had previously ceded, surprisingly, the United Kingdom 
prize to John Bratby. The four finalists all showed abstract 
or non;figurative paintings, which came as a blow to the 
traditionalists. Opinions differed, as was only to be expected, 
but few disputed the claims of Nicholson’s painting, 
*“August 1956 (Val d’Orcia),”’ to the $10,000. 

The Americans appeared to be somewhat offended by 
the fact that none of their entrants were in the final four. 
The United Kingdom’s victory in this competition, which 
has received so little comment in the English newspapers, 
goes very much further than the importance of a dollar 
credit to the Treasury. It has forcefully brought to the 
notice of Paris, still the international centre of modern art, 
that British painting more than holds its own, tor the first 
time ever, with any school in the world. Not a little credit 
for this must accrue to Gimpel Fils, who represent three of 
the five British artists, the winner, Alan Davie, who was in 
the final ten, Peter Kinley, and Philip Sutton. 


OLp MASTERS AT THE GALERIE HEIM 


The exhibition, open until the end of December at the 
Galerie Heim, Faubourg St. Honoré, is drawn mainly from 
the XVIIth century but includes something for all tastes. 
Parisian dealers are traditionally chauvinistic in their choice 
of paintings, preferring as a rule to deal in French paintings 
of the XVIIIth century. Mr. Francoise Heim’s feat in 
bringing together forty newly acquired paintings of many 
schools is therefore all the more notable and praiseworthy. 

A feature of the art market in recent years has been the 
rise to prominence of Ghislandi. His portrait of a young 
woman (Fig. I) makes one wonder how he came to be 
unnoticed for so long. The artist employed colours of almost 
violent tones which in less capable hands could have had 
disastrous results. An earlyish Philippe de Champaigne, 
never previously exhibited, calls for mention. Hitherto 
only known from an engraving by Edelinck it clearly 
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JEAN-CLAUDE BEDARD. Paysage, 
Galerie Monique de Groote. 
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Fig. I. 


VITTORE GHISLANDI. 
Galerie Heim. 


Portrait of a Young Woman. 


evidences Champaigne’s northern origins. The ‘‘Adoration 
of the Shepherds,”” by Jean Michelin will be considered by 
many the most interesting item in the show, and is his onyl 
known religious composition. 


JEAN-CLAUDE BEDARD 


The Galerie Monique de Groote, 20, Avenue Kleéber, 
shows a consistency in its exhibitions which proves that its 
directors know where they are going. In this they fulfil 
their true function in the art world—that is, to serve as 
intermediaries between the artist and the buying public. 
For in a city where, it is estimated, some forty to fifty 
thousand artists practice it would be quite impossible without 
such galleries for the public satisfactorily to exercise their 
patronage. 

The latest exhibition, until the beginning of January, i- 
of the work of Jean-Claude Bedard. This twenty-eights 
year-old artist is a native of the south of France and has been 
living in Paris for four years, during the last three of which 
he has been associated with the Galerie Monique de Groote. 
He is a personal friend and great admirer of Jacques Villon, 
and it is from this artist—without doubt one of the greatest 
living painters—that Bedard has received most of his 
instruction and inspiration. The influence is easily detected, 
but it is an influence in the true and traditional nature of 
such things rather than the mere plagiarism which is often 
generously called ‘‘an influence.” It is as though the 
younger artist took his view of the world from a similar 
starting point and then proceeded to interpret it in his own 
direction. Bedard’s subjects are landscapes, portrait heads 
of women, still-life and birds. His pigment tends towards 
the dark with lightening patches of bright colours. He 
appears to practise each subject as a separate compartment 
of its own so that they do not overlap. This tends to give 
the exhibition, viewed as a whole, a somewhat disjointed 
look. However, it is only in the last few years that, impelled 
by the search for novelty, the public have been induced to 
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Fig. III. ODILON REDON. Apollo. Pastel. 

regard an artist in his twenties as anywhere near maturity. 
Bedard is an artist with an end in view and naturally 
enough it will take him time to reach it—but reach it he will. 
The landscape (Fig. II) is a typical product of his brush. It 
contains all the achievements of his past work and the 
promise of the future. 

Other members of the de Groote stable are Vigny, 
Heaulmé, Marek Halter, and James Taylor, whose canvases 
attracted much attention at the Marlborough Gallery in the 
Spring. At the moment, twelve rew paintings by him may 
be seen at the Avenue Kléber Gallery by request. 


ODILON REDON AT THE ORANGERIE 


Odilon Redon represents to many people one of those 
vague, curious figures who have never emerged from the 
shadows of the French artistic scene of the latter half of the 
XIXth century and the early part of this. He has previously 
been best known by his odd, slightly metaphysical, drawings 
of which the spider is probably the best known. Now, 
however, a thoroughly complete exhibition at the Orangerie 
until January throws a bright light on his work and presents 
an opportunity to see it in its proper perspective. The two- 
hundred-odd items adequately cover most periods of his 
artistic life and include important documents. Of these a 
letter to Redon from Gaugin, written before he left for 
Tahiti in 1890, is one of the most fascinating “* et 





Fig. V. HANS HARTUNG. Study of a Man—blue ink. 
Galerie Craven. 
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Fig. IV. BRUSSET. L’Institut. 


Galerie Venaéme. 


j’espére 1a-bas le cultiver pour moi-méme 4 I’état primitif 
et sauvage. Il me faut pour cela du calme. Qu’importe la 
gloire pour les autres ! Gaugin est fini pour ici, on ne verra 
plus rien de lui. Vous voyez que je suis égoiste.” 

To me the exhibition proved a grave disappointment, for 
it showed Odilon Redon as a minor artist. However, it is 
only fair to add that many people feel that the exhibition 
has revealed him as an artist of importance. An excellent 
catalogue which does much to repair the gaps in our know- 
ledge has been prepared by Mlle Roseline Bacou. 


BRUSSET AND HANS HARTUNG 


The Galerie Vendéme’s short existence—it only opened 
last May—has been distinguished by a series of exhibitions 
of high quality. Brusset, the latest artist to show there, 
has already earned a reputation which was further consoli- 
dated by the State’s purchase of one of the paintings from 
the show. His portrait of Jean Cocteau is a feature in the 
Galerie at 12 rue de la Paix, but in the main his best work 
lies in his interpretation of the Parisian scene. The light of 
Paris is the factor which has made the city a magnet for 
artists over the years, but it is a notoriously elusive element 
to catch. Brusset is one of the artists who have succeeded. 
His view, ‘‘L’Institut,’’ (Fig. IV), evokes the mood and 
essence of the scene with an insistence and clarity which 
testify to his love and understanding of the city. 

Hans Hartung, with two exhibitions, must be the best 
represented artist in Paris at the moment. At the Galerie 
Craven, rue des Beaux-Arts, 170 drawings cover the period 
1921-38 and at the Galerie de France, Faubourg St. Honoré, 
his recent work is to be seen. Most of the early work has 
not previously been shown in public and is all drawn from 
the artist’s collection. The earliest items, three portrait 
heads, were drawn when the artist was sixteen years old, 
and show extraordinary precocity and inherent talent in one 
who, up to that time, had received no formal training. The 
two most formative influences in Hartung’s life have been 
Goya and Rembrandt, and many sketches reflect this as can 
clearly be seen in the accompanying illustration (Fig. V). 
Throughout the show there are to be seen indications, at 
first tentative and later stronger, of the direction the artist 
was ultimately to take. From time to time various move- 
ments side-tracked him, one of the strongest being German 
Expressionism in the early 1920’s, which apparently 
threatened to carry him in an entirely different direction. 
Another was what he refers to himself as ‘‘Post Cubism”’ in 
the early 1930’s, a diversion which gave birth to three of the 
best gouaches in the show. Between 1933 and 1935, how- 
ever, the artist evolved the linear style which he has pursued 
ever since, with the results to be seen at the Galerie de 
France and which earned him a Guggenheim prize. 
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OLD MASTERS IN CANADA 


By JOAN EVANS 


R. E. Hubbard, European Paintings in Canadian Collections. 


154 pp. + 6 colour plates +- Lxvu11 half-tone plates. 


terms of its sixteen million inhabitants rather than of 

its immense geographical extent. Its size, too, in 
effect reduces the significance even of the sixteen millions. 
Strung out across the continent along nearly six thousand 
miles, their many centres, differing in tradition, in religion, 
in language and indeed in nationality, cannot possibly 
produce the coherent atmosphere for criticism, appreciation, 
research and creation that is enjoyed by the equal millions 
of a closely inhabited European country. Moreover, though 
Canada is rich, its riches are 
more recent than those of the 
United States. Strathconas and 
Van Hornes, Walkers and 
Monds, Leonards and Woods 
made fine collections, yet they 
were for the most part made 
directly in Europe under skilled 
European advice, and some 
were dispersed in Europe after 
the owners’ deaths. Canada 
has not yet passed, and perhaps 
never will, through the Duveen 
stage of culture, when a Correg- 
gio is a more elegant symbol of 
conspicuous wealth than a gold- 
plated Cadillac. 

For these reasons Canada 
has not been until lately a 
country rich in works of art. 
In the XVIIth century the 
Catholic churches and convents 
of New France received a cer- 
tain number of statues and altar 
pictures from the ateliers of 
Paris, and can still show their 
treasures with the authentic 
patina of history upon them. 
The English conquest broke 
this link, and seems to have 
brought no objects of art in its 
train. After the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars one or two French émigrés began to import 
pictures from France—mostly religious pictures salvaged 
from the débris of the Revolution—for sale to Catholic 
churches and to a scanty number of private collectors. The 
most important of these collections, that of Joseph Légaré, 
was later bought by Laval University ; nothing from it is 
mentioned in the book. Then, or a little later, a few dis- 
tinguished Englishmen settled in Canada, such as Bishop 
Strachan and the Attorney General of Upper Canada, Henry 
Boulton, also began to collect pictures. 

The first permanent exhibition of pictures in the country 
was not opened until 1879, in Montreal. The National 
Gallery of Canada was founded in 1880, under the Viceregal 
inspiration of Princess Louise and her husband, but con- 
tained little but diploma works by Canadian artists. Only 
in 1913 did it have its own Board of Trustees, largely drawn 
from the wealthy picture collectors. It owes much to their 
generosity and that of their successors. In 1922, its funds 
began to be increased and it could for the first time make 
purchases to supplement the gifts it had received. The 
other great cities have followed Montreal’s example more 
slowly and on a smaller scale ; it is significant that no gallery 
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Oxford University Press, Toronto. 60s. net. 
west of Toronto is represented in the book, which brings 
together the united masterpieces of the country. 

Mr. R. H. Hubbard, the Chief Curator of the National 
Gallery of Canada, provides a brief historical preface. The 
admirable plates are arranged according to nationality, each 
accompanied by a well-documented text that combines 
catalogue and commentary. 

The omission of the older pictures in convents and 
churches (which may well not be of the highest quality) 
makes the French section oddly small : a Poussin, a Claude, 
and three Chardins represent it. 

The Italian School is the 
richest, and ranges from an 
Agnolo Gaddi through the 
splendid Titian of Daniele 
Barbaro and a dramatic Mag- 
nasco of a Franciscan refectory 
to a beautiful sketch by Tiepolo 
for an Adoration of the Magi, 
in which the broken timber 
framing of the ruined house in 
which the Virgin sits forms a 
black Cross behind the Child. 
Three not very interesting 
Canalettos are balanced by an 
astonishing Guardi of a storm 
at sea, in which a Turneresque 
ocean is combined with wrecks 
of rococo grace. 

The Spanish School is well 
represented. A noble El Greco 
portrait, and three religious 
pictures ; a good early Murillo 
of two monks and a bad later 
one of Abraham and the Angels; 
a charming Zurbaran, from his 
series of portraits of young 
women as saints, and three good 
Goyas of the middle period are 
a collection of which any 
country would be proud. 

The Flemish includes the 
fine Powerscourt Pieta by Quentin Massys, and a Rubens 
“Christ with the Cross,” and the Althorp Van Dyck of 
‘‘Daedalus and Icarus.” The German pictures are less 
important; but among the Dutch there are three fine 
Hals portraits, three unimportant and one good Rembrandt, 
and a few landscapes. Recent acquisitions from the gallery 
oi the Prince of Liechtenstein have greatly enriched the 
National Gallery of Canada. A fine Caravaggesque “‘Entomb- 
ment,’’ two delicious Chardins, and a lovely early Simone 
Martini of St. Catherine are pictures that any European 
gallery might envy. Canadian loyalty has caused the English 
School to be well represented, by paintings not only admir- 
able in themselves but also admirably chosen to cover the 
field. By the time the Trustees have added some Stuart 
portraits, a Dobson, a Wright of Derby, and some examples 
of the Norwich School, Canadian students will have material 
on which to base, first hand, an idea of the development of 
painting in Britain. Itis to be hoped that Canada’s basic heri- 
tage of French paintings may now be so complemented as to 
give a true history of the art in her other mother country. 
Mr. Hubbard is to be congratulated on an interesting book 
that puts Canada upon the map for all students of painting. 


The Adoration of the Magi. 
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MY MEMORIES OF SIX REIGNS. By 
HER HIGHNESS PRINCESS Marie LOUISE. 
Evans Bros. 30s. 


As Her Highness frankly confesses in 
My Memories of Six Reigns, Princess 
Marie Louise was not a writer. But she 
was a raconteuse born, witty, brisk, kindly, 
brimful of fun, void of malice, dowered, as 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, with a 
wealth of historic flashbacks and gifted 
with a royal memory for them. 

Victorian drawing-room, Edwardian 
court ball, State banquet at Windsor, 
Ordensfest in Berlin—gaily she reviews 
them in all their pomp and circumstance. 
She had a flair for the essential! detail 
which brings the past to life. With her 
originated the idea for the Queen’s Doll’s 
House, designed “to show future genera- 
tions how a King and Queen of England 
lived in the 20th century” ; and through- 
out the building of it she acted as liaison 
officer between the architect, the artists 
and Queen Mary. 

She was, too, a born collector, with a 
passion for Napoleonic relics. Breathiessly 
she describes how she found at Orleans 
a Sevres coffee-service which Napoleon 
had given Marshal Jourdan, how she 
acquired it from Jourdan’s great-grand- 
daughter-in-law, and exultantly adds: “I 
motored through France with it on my 
knees.’”’ Among the most attractive photo- 
graphs in a book selectively illustrated are 
such items from her collection as the 
Empress Marie Louise’s ivory-mounted 
seal, Queen Victoria’s favourite wiiting- 
table and chair and (quite delightfully) her 
spectacles. 

For this volume Dame Laura Knight 
has drawn the Princess’s thin, long- 
fingered, highly sensitive hands holding 
the first pages of her manuscript. On the 
top one is scribbled a gracious dedication 
to all who made her long life so full. Then, 
resting on the words of her farewell, the 
hands are drawn again, crossed, beside 
her busy stylo, now laid down—for ever. 

MarGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


THE ART OF THE NETSUKE CAR- 
VER. By FREDERICK MEINERTZHAGEN. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 
45S. net. 

This book should more than realise its 
author’s ambition which is “to add some- 
thing to the appreciation and understand- 
ing of one of Japan’s lesser-known but 
very attractive forms of art’; for Mr. 
Meinertzhagen’s enthusiasm for netsuke* 
has many devotees among European and 
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American collectors who are not neces- 
sarily interested in any other form of 
Japanese art. 

Originally, the essential function of the 
netsuke was in association with the 
kimono, the national garment of the 
Japanese. Attached to it by a silk cord 
were certain articles that were carried by 
both sexes whenever a belt or sash was 
worn. These personal articles, such as 
the inro, or medicine case, and the tobacco 
pouch, could be safely held suspended 
from the belt by the netsuke. 

Mr. Meinertzhagen’s knowledge of his 
subject is probably unrivalled; and he 
has embodied in his book a wealth of 
useful and interesting information relating 
to these miniature carvings, executed in a 
large variety of materials, such as ivory, 
deer-horn, wood, metal and porcelain. 
A representative number of specimens are 
well illustrated (actual size) and give an 
indication of the wide range of their 
subjects. These subjects refer to the 
history, legend, religion, as well as the 
ordinary everyday interests of the Japanese 
people. The netsuke is fashioned with 
incredible skill; and the keenest observa- 
tion of natural forms is frequently salted 
with an exquisite sense of humour. There 
are also “‘trick’’ netsuke, and those which 
include a pun suggested by the subject, 
or some other mischievous allusion obvious 
only to the Japanese mind. 

The netsuke has often been regarded as 
exclusively Japanese, but certain oriental- 
ists are convinced from their study of such 
subjects as, for instance, the Chinese sages, 
and of national dress, that some examples 
are, in fact, Chinese. In studying netsuke, 
the subject is of quite as much, if not more, 
importance than the way in which it is 
fashioned. Of course, both subject and 
treatment go hand in hand; but most 
serious collectors will be concerned with 
the subject rather than the skill with which 
it is executed. Nevertheless, the latter is 
seldom so indifferent as not to command 
admiration for its own sake. But it is the 
subject of the netsuke that illustrates the 
story of Japanese life and history. Where 
else is such insight to be obtained into the 
social life, thought and beliefs of the 
Japanese people, with their history of wars, 
treaties and intercourse with other nations 
than from study of these miniature sculp- 
tures, which have such important value as 
records of a state of society which in 
recent years has so completely modified its 


character and ideals ? 
* Pronounced ne-ts-ké. 
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MODIGLIANI. By Jacques LIPcHitTz. 
Collins, Fontana Pocket Library of 
Great Art. 4s. 


At a time when we are becoming 
accustomed to having to pay ever more for 
inferior goods, the Fontana Pocket Library 
of Great Art comes as a pleasant surprise. 
For the series is well produced, the black- 
and-white illustrations are of an adequate 
size, and the coloured plates are better 
than those in many books selling at ten 
times the price. One gains an idea of the 
excellent value for money of these little 
books from the fact that this slim volume 
contains 60 plates, including 30 in colour. 
Yet this is to speak only of the technical 
side, but in the present instance the text 
is also rewarding. Lipchitz writes vividly 
and, in addition to himself playing an 
important part in the development of 
modern art, knew Modigliani intimately. 
Without attempting anything like a syste- 
matic treatment of Modigliani’s work or 
life, he succeeds in illumining him for us. 

Modigliani was devastatingly hand- 
some in an arrogant Italian fashion, lived 
carelessly, died of tuberculosis in a charity 
hospital at the age of 36, and, what is 
more to the point, was one of the greatest 
artists of this century. For some of us he 
is among the first half-dozen modern 
artists. 

Modigliani’s life was a tragedy; but 
it is worth remembering that Lipchitz 
records that Modigliani said to him he 
desired ‘‘une vie bréve mais intense.” 
And in his comparatively few years he 
painted a number of portraits which are 
monumental in a sense that is rare to-day. 
Modigliani knew intimately and loved the 
painting of the Renaissance, and in his own 
work he displays a grasp of form and a 
feeling for line which his fellow country- 
men of 400 years before would have 
understood. Most of his portraits and 
nudes are intensely simple—all irrelevant 
detail, and all colour that does not contri- 
bute to the emotional end in view has 
been eliminated. The same processes of 
simplification were applied in his little- 
known landscapes, yet in them he suc- 
ceeded, to an almost uncanny degree, in 
conveying atmosphere. 

Modigliani had an extraordinary ability 
to probe into individuals, to catch the 
characteristic pose; the placing of the 
hands, the twist of the mouth, all are 
eloquent. But above all, he was a great 
artist because, while concentrating upon 
the essentials of ordinary men and women, 
he produced symbols that have a universal 
validity. TERENCE MULLALY. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


three Greek scenes made from sketches drawn by 
James (Athenian) Stuart. 
‘“Acrocorinthus”’ 
Oxford), and ‘‘Mount Parnassus, from the road between 
Lividia and Delphi,” in the collection of the late Sir Augustus 


T tire drawing of ‘‘The Chasm at Delphi,” is one of 


The titles of the other two 


are (now in the Ashmolean Museum, 


Daniel. All three were engraved in Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities of Athens, the ‘‘Acrocorinthus” being published 
in 1794 and the other two not until 1816. These, according 
to Mr. A. P. Oppé (Alexander and John Robert Cozens, 
London, A. & C. Black, 1952, p. 115), are the only drawings 
made for the engravers by Cozens, and are thus of a special 
interest. This may, indeed, explain their unusually large 
size, and, in fact, ‘“The Chasm at Delphi’”’ is believed to be 
the largest known water-colour by Cozens. It is signed and 
dated 1790 and is No. 436 in C. F. Bell and Thomas Girtin’s 
Drawings and Sketches of John Robert Cozens (Walpole 
Society, volume XXIII), where it is illustrated as Plate 
XXXI1Va. 

In the middle of the XVIIIth century, the neo-classical 
movement resulted not only in a thorough study of Roman 
buildings in Italy, by artists such as Piranesi, but also in the 
examination of the remoter sites in the ancient Roman world. 
Robert Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra (1753), was the first 
English contribution to the architectural scholarship of the 
day, but another expedition of equal importance took place 
at the same time. This was undertaken by James Stuart 
(1713-88), and Nicholas Revett (c. 1721-1804), with the 
financial support of the Earls of Malton and Charlemont. 


J. R. COZENS. ‘The Chasm at Delphi.” 


24% by 36 in. 


Watercolour. 


Stuart and Revett sailed for Greece early in 1751, with the 
intention of delineating and describing the monuments of 
Athens. They returned in 1755, after four years’ hard work, 
but the first volume of their book appeared only in 1762, 
and the second not until 1790. This drawing, which is 
Plate X in Volume IV, under the title ‘“The Rock at Delphi,” 
is described as follows in the text : ‘This view was made out 
from a sketch of Stuart’s by the late Mr. Cozens, under the 
direction of a traveller who recently visited the spot.’”” Who 
this traveller was we do not know, but it is tempting to think 
that, as a reminder perhaps of some unfortunate incident 
which befel him at Delphi, he was responsible for the 
inclusion of the two armed banditti seen on the right of the 
drawing. Whoever he was, his direction was certainly 
inspired, for Cozens has wonderfully caught the atmosphere 
and grandeur of Delphi. 

The drawing, which is in excellent condition, shows the 
full range of Cozen’s delicate colours. Only the tips of the 
hills are in sunlight ; the chasm itself is in shadow, which 
gives the drawing an aura of deep mystery. One feels that on 
such a day the oracle would have been especially ambiguous 
in its prophecies. The breadth of treatment with which 
Cozens has handled this water-colour matches the nobility 
of the subject, and one only regrets that he did not himself 
visit Greece, where surely he would have found as much to 
inspire him as in the Roman Campagna. 


In the possession of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 
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FINE WORKS 





EUGENE BOUDIN. 


EW painters have grown so much in reputation during 
the last ten years as Boudin. From being regarded as a 
charming but not very significant artist he has now come 

to be appreciated with Isabey and Jongkind as one of the 

leaders of pre-impressionism. Corot called him ‘“‘le roi des 
ciels’’ and it is in sky and sea (his father had been a ship’s 
officer) that Boudin chiefly delights in his landscapes of the 

Brittany and Normandy coast. 

The present picture of Dordrecht commemorates one 
of several visits to Holland, and invites comparison with 
Jongkind. Both were much influenced by Isabey, and 
although Jongkind’s landscapes and harbour scenes are 
generally warmer in tone and more elaborately composed, 
the effect of pre-impressionism is unmistakable. Boudin 
has the narrower range, but the freshness and subtlety of his 
colour, his greys, silver, and violet, was the result of much 
painting out of doors, which Jongkind never did except in his 
water-colours. In his lifetime, Jongkind had the greater 
reputation, but for just those reasons—the slight Dutch 
heaviness, the more laboured execution—which now make 
him appear the less distinguished of the two. 

Although this picture is unusually large and elaborate for 
Boudin, since it was painted for the Salon, where it was 
exhibited in 1885, it still preserves the quality of a sketch. 
It is difficult for us to realise how shocking this quality 


ON THE MARKET 


“‘The Meuse at Dordrecht.” 







In the possession of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., Ltd. 








Signed and dated 1884. 25}# by 35% 1n. 





appeared at that time to the patrons and supporters of 
academic painting. In the following extract from a letter to 
his friend Martin, written in 1888, Boudin makes his point 
with a shrewdness that has lost none of its force. ‘‘Crois-tu 
vraiment qu’il y ait deux maniéres de faire des tableaux de 
haut prix? C’est la vogue qui les fait chers, mon bon ami. 
Les miens deviendront peut-étre précieux aussi, quand je 
n’y serai plus. N’avons-nous pas vu chez Troyon, jadis... 
un coucher de soleil de Rousseau? ... Eh bein, mon bon, 
ce tableau 4 peine esquissé, comme tu n’aurais pas manqué 
de le dire, a été depuis vendu soixante-cing mille, puis cent 
mille et il monte toujours. Tu vois par cet example et par 
cent autres qu’on pourrait citer, que tout cela n’est qu’un 
affaire d’entrainement. Voila les Daubigny, qu’on pourrait 
appeler des esquisses heurtées, qui atteignent déja des prix 
exorbitants. C’est que toi et bien des amateurs de province 
vous vous habituez 4 croire que le travail excessif fait de la 
bonne peinture; je voudrais bien t’éter cette idée de la 
téte, si je ne puis l’6ter aux autres. Loin d’y apporter une 
perfection quelconque, le travail, le ‘vidoursage’ comme on 
dit dans les aceliers pour indiquer la peinture peinée, ne 
fait que le rendre insipide. Je prends ce détour pour en 
revenir 4 moi qui fait tout mon possible pour laisser 4 mon 
peinture, au contraire de bien d’autres, l’aspect d’un 
esquisse.”” 





APOLLO 





An Elizabeth I Silver-Gilt Tazza, 1599. 6 in. high. 


T a time when English goldsmiths’ work was largely 
influenced by German design and workmanship, this 
piece is interesting in that it appears to be almost com- 

pletely divorced from any extraneous influence whatsoever. 
Most English and German tazze of the period which have 
survived fall broadly into two categories as regards the 
decoration of the bowl. This is generally embossed and 
chased with Biblical or allegorical scenes which as a rule 
cover the whole surface of the bowl, or it is applied in the 
centre with a head and shoulder medallion within chased or 
engraved foliate or strapwork decoration. Stems and bases 
are generally repoussé and chased with fruit, flowers, strap- 
work, masks and other ornament, while German pieces may 
be embellished with scroll brackets. In general, stems are 
more ornate and less well-proportioned than in this instance. 

The shallow bow] is here decorated with concentric rings 
of punched beading struck from the outside, a form of orna- 
ment occasionally found at this period. These rings increase 
in size towards the rim and terminate in a smaller row, 
leaving a plain band at the lip. In the centre is the cast and 
chased figure of a swan on a wave-ornamented ground. The 


sturdy, beautifully proportioned baluster stem is chased 
with leafage together with dotted decoration, an example of 
the simple but effective chasing and engraving which 
obtained at this time. This contrasts with the rim of the 
spreading circular foot (decorated to match the bowl), and 
the junction of stem and foot where typical die-stamped 
“egg and dart”’ decoration has been used. The height of the 
tazza is 6 in., the diameter 7} in. and its weight is 18 oz. 
5 dwt. 

The most unusual feature of this piece is the model of a 
swan which appears to be floating in the centre of the bowl. 
Although German examples (more often bowls) with 
statuettes are known, those with figures of animals or birds 
appear to be very uncommon. The beaded decoration of 
bowl and foot is less unusual. Jackson illustrates a wine cup 
of 1603 with somewhat similar ornament in his History of 
English Plate, Vol. 1, p. 205, and two smaller tazze in the 
possession of Christ’s College, Cambridge, dated 1572 and 
1609, illustrated in E. Alfred Jones’ The Old Plate of the 
Cambridge Colleges, Plate LXXIX, are also decorated in the 
same style. 


Sotheby’s Sale, January 24. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


and especially by the sale at Sotheby’s which included fourteen 

works from the Goldschmidt collection. The latter together 
brought £136,300 out of a total of nearly £225,000. These high 
prices have already been much publicised, and are, perhaps, less an 
indication of superlative quality than of the rarity on the open market 
of authentic works by the great names, and in particular of the extent 
to which fashion has pushed up the prices of such relatively lesser 
lights as Fantin Latour, Daumier, and Terbrugghen. ‘The Cruci- 
fixion” by the latter brought £15,000, an immense price by the stan- 
dards of even a few years ago; but with its strange reminiscence of 
Grunewald it was perhaps the most remarkable picture in the sale. 
Inveterate bargain hunters may be encouraged by the fact that it was 
bought in a provincial antique shop for under £100. 

Another fine sale of pictures at Christie’s included a Madonna and 
Child by Boccaccio Boccaccino, 1,800 gns., and a small but attractive 
flower-piece by Ambrosius Bosschaert. A magnificent set of six 
panels of Beauvais tapestry, woven with Italian grotesques by 
Philippe Behagle after designs by Jean Berain or J. B. Monnoyer 
(c. 1700) was sold for 10,000 gns. 

No space remains this month for the usual list of prices, and the 
following short selection of glass and silver prices has been held over 
from earlier in the autumn. 


T= autumn sales were to a large extent dominated by pictures, 


Glass 


SOTHEBY’S. A pair of deceptive cordial glasses with opaque 
twist stems and wrythen moulding towards the base, 7} in. high, £52. 
An armorial goblet engraved with the arms of Hamilton, 1of in., £58. 
An enamelled ale- -glass by Beilby of Newcastle, 7 in., £44. A large 
Ravenscroft decanter jug with a tapered cylindrical neck and massive 
globular body, gadrooned round the lower part and decorated in 
relief, 124 in. high, £460. A Williamite goblet engraved with a bust 
portrait of the King and inscribed, 94 in., £380. A Jacobite ale glass, 
8h in., £66. A — wine glass engraved with a portrait of the 
Young Pretender, 64 in., £64. An enamelled wine glass, by William 
Beilby, 5$in., £24. A Clichy paper-weight with a bust portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian the First of Mexico when Archduke of Austria, 
3h in., £130. A Clichy turquoise overlay paper-weight, 2} in., £360. 
A St. Louis encased pink overlay paper-weight with a bouquet of 
flowers in the centre, 2} in., £460. 


Silver 


CHRISTIE’S. A two-handled vase-shaped tea- urn, 21} in. 
high, 1791, £100. A James II plain circular bowl, 9} in. diameter, 
1685, makers mark T.C. in monogram, £200. A pair of silver gilt 
vases and covers of Warwick vase form, 134 in. high, by Paul Storr, 
1821, £550. A two-handled oval tray, 24 in. wide, by John Moore, 
1808, £185. A Charles II plain cylindrical tankard and cover, 7} in. 
high, 1682, £145. A Charles II toilet service comprising two pairs of 
boxes, a pair of octagonal pots and a whisk, 1674, £260. A pair of 
George II circular second-course dishes, 12 in. diameter, by William 
Grundy, 1749, £260. A George II oblong ink-stand, 12} in. wide, 
by Anne Tanqueray, 1730, £780. A pair of George I plain circular 
waiters, 6} in. diameter, by Paul de Lamerie, 1719, £370. A pair of 
Commonwealth pear-shaped jugs and covers, the upper parts chased 
with grotesque masks and scroll work, c. 1650—maker’s mark only 
on one jug, I.C., pellet above, fleur-de-lys below, 11} in. high, £950. 


BY BRICOLEUR 


SOTHEBY’S. A parcel-gilt Esthonian tankard, 8 in. high, pro- 
bably by Paul Schroder, Reval, c. 1700, £300. A set of four Ger- 
man silver-gilt table candlesticks, 9 in. high, Cologne, late XVIIth 
century, £800. A set of three George I casters, one 7} in., the pair 
6j in., by Edmund Pierce, 1722, £250. A Charles II tankard of squat 
form engraved with armorials, 64 in. high, 1675, £460. 

A James II tankard lightly chased with chinoiserie decoration 
inscribed by the Glovers Company, 7in. high, 1686, £360. A George I 
square salver, 14} in. wide, by Abraham Buteux, 1724, £420. Aset 
of three heavy Queen Anne casters of baluster form, one 84 in. high, 
the pair 64 in. high, 1709, £330. An English drinking-horn with 
traces of a painted and dated inscription, mounted with three broad 
silver-gilt bands, 174 in. long 11 in. high, c. 1560, £1,000. 


COVER NOTE 


HE Sforza Book of Hours is, perhaps, the most sumptuously 
| illuminated manuscript of its period and exemplifies the best 
work of Milanese and Flemish miniaturists at the end of the 
XVth and the beginning of the XVIth centuries. It originally belonged 
to Bona of Savoy, wife of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, and 
appears to have been given by her to her daughter Bianca Maria, who 
married the Emperor Maximilian in 1493. To the original forty- 
eight miniatures by a Milanese artist (the influence of Mantegna is 
evident) sixteen more by a Flemish artist were added with a con- 
siderable amount of text in 1519-20, either to complete the MS. left 
originally unfinished, or to supply losses. It was then inherited by 
Maximilian’s grandson and successor, Charles V, whose portrait 
appears in some of the Flemish borders. Its later history is obscure 
until it was acquired by Sir J. C. Robinson in 1871. 

The subjects of the four miniatures reproduced, all by a Milanese 
artist, are as follows : 

Top left: The Assumption of St. Mary Magdalen. Below on 
the right is the hermit who witnessed the Assumption. The scene 
on the left alludes to one of the Magdalen’s most famous miracles. 
The wife of a Gallic prince having died in childbirth on the way to the 
Holy Land, her husband left her corpse, together with the newly- 
born infant, on a desert island, commending them to the care of the 
Saint. Landing there again on his return, he saw a child playing on 
the shore, and on following it into a cave found his wife restored to life. 

Top right: The Vision of St. Augustine. Walking on the sea 
shore near Civita Vecchia, meditating his treatise on the Trinity, St. 
Augustine came upon a child, apparently trying to empty the ocean 
into a hole he had dug in the sand. St. Augustine pointed out the 
futility of the task, and was answered that it was no more so than the 
attempt to explain the mystery of divine nature. The identity of the 
infant Christ is here made plain by the halo, and the point further 
clarified by the representation of the Trinity in the sky. 

Bottom, left: St. Michael the Archangel. One of the most 
striking of the miniatures. The green body of the devil is spotted with 
gold, and he plucks from the scales the damned soul who has been 
weighed and found wanting. 

Bottom, right : The Apparition at Castel St. Angelo. Passing the 
tomb of Hadrian in a procession, St. Gregory the Great beheld upon 
its summit St. Michael in the act of sheathing his sword, From that 
moment the plague which had been ravaging Rome was stayed, and 
the castle acquired the name it has borne ever since. 





Register of London Picture . Dealers” 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TRAfalgar 2606 


Specialities 


Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 
Fine Paintings by the XVIIlth Century Dutch Masters 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


(Carried on overleaf ) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 Old Masters 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHlltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN , — 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


wane oe an rid XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


ee teen S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 





Old and Modern Masters 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters, 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY rma e ere 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W1 asters rench impressionisis 


O’HANA GALLERY January—Exhibition of English and French 
13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Contemporary Paintings 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
roa. LS sy GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
, silacaisiais Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 

EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. OAS Mecier Poet 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 — ae 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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